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Those planning European itineraries dur- 
ing 1953 Summer are offered 12, 10 and 
9-day Norwegian Coastal Voyages by 
Norwegian steamship lines through their 
U. S. agent, Bergen Steamship Co., Inc. 
First-class fares including meals and shore 
excursions are from $150 to $180. A re- 
duction of $20.00 will be in effect from 
May 15 to June 10 and Aug. 20 to Sept. 
10. 
° ® 


Anglers from every corner of the globe 
are invited to participate in the First In- 
ternational Marlin and Sailfish Tourna- 
ment in the big-game arena of Panama 
Bay from July 4 to Aug. 4. The Panama 
Rod and Reel Club will be the official 
host and El Panama Hotel will serve as 
HQ for the sportsmen and their families. 
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University Travel Co. of Cambridge, Mass. 
announces a special Passover tour to Is- 
racl led by the editor of The Jewish 
Advocate, Dr. Alexander Brinn. Leaving 
New York March 14 and returning April 
23, the tour includes the entire Passover 
period in the Holy Land, plus time in 
Paris, the French Riviera and Rome. The 
lowest fare will be $2,025. 
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Camellia Society of Sacramento, Calif. 
will hold the 29th Annual Camellia Show 
during the weekend of March 7 and 8, 
at Sacramento Memorial Auditorium, 16th 
and J Streets. Entries for prize Camellia 
blooms and guests are invited. 
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K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines announces a 
combined standard and tourist class sery- 
ice with DC-6B aircraft between Montreal 
and Curacao. Rates: Aruba-Curacao-Ba- 
ranquilla, $158.30; Caracas, $177.30; Bar- 
celona-Maracaibo, $191.30. Regular round 
trip reductions will apply on this service. 
° ° 


Every Tuesday the Panama line S.S. Ancon 
leaves New York arriving in Port au Prince, 
Haiti, Saturday morning. Returning pas- 
sengers may board the liner Sunday after- 
noon and arrive in New York Thursday 
morning. Round-trip fares include first 
class hotel, meals and sightseeing. 
° ° 


Direct air travel from Memphis and New 
Orleans to Haiti is announced by Chicago 
and Southern Airlines, with through planes 
from Memphis and New Orleans to San 
Juan, P. R., via Port au Prince, Haiti, and 
Ciadad Trujillo, Dom. Rep. The flights 
will operate southbound on Saturdays, 
northbound on Sundays. 
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Holland-America liner Nieuw Amsterdam 
has been reserved as the pre-Convention 
cruise ship to the 49th Rotary Internation- 
al Conyention in Paris, sailing from New 


York April 23, 1953. Points of visits, fare 
and reservation information can be ob- 
tained from North American Transporta- 
tion Comm. of Rotary International. 

° e 
Scandinavian Airlines, through Hostage 
Trayel Service, offers two-week all-inclu- 
sive golf tour to Scotland’s famous courses, 
beginning May 29. Fares, meals, tips, etc. 
will be $1,475. 

e © 
Six thousand homes in central London and 
the surrounding area offer accommoda- 
tions to overseas visitors during the Coro- 
nation period. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Coronation Accommodation 
Dept., London Hotel Info. Service, 88 
Brook Street, London, W.1. 
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Students and educators wishing to tour 
the Far East economically are asked to 
obtain American President Lines’ Odyssey 
tour folder. One tour includes Hawaii, 
Japan, the Philippines and Hong Kong, 
63 days at $1,750. Another Siam, Malaya, 
Burma, India, Egypt, Athens, Italy and 
France at $2,950. Both feature meetings 
with educational groups. 
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Swissair now has a selection of more than 
24 different books for passengers to read 
during flight to Europe. If a passenger 
does not finish the book before reaching 
the destination, Swissair allows him or her 
to take the book away as a souvenir of 
the flight. 
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Ministry of Finance in Paris has an- 
nounced new regulations concerning the 
amount of francs a tourist may take out 
of France. The limit now is 10,000 francs, 
replacing the 20,000 francs previously al- 
lowed. There is no limit on the amount 
of francs or American dollars which may 
be taken into France. 

6 e 
Americans trayeling to Western Germany 
and Western Berlin will no longer require 
visas, it has been announced by German 
Tourist Information Office. 
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A yest-pocket sized World Wide Money 
Converter and Tipping Guide written by 
Richard Joseph has been published for 
$1.00, covering some 80 countries. 

° ° 


United Air Lines announces plans to 
inaugurate DC-6 air coach service be- 
tween San Francisco, Chicago and New 
York, effective on or before April 26. 
This will be in addition to the coach sery- 


ice from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
to Honolulu which will be inaugurated at 
the same time. 
° e 

Three major music festivals are offered 
as attraction to visitors by Austrian State 
Tourist Dept. The Vienna Music Festival: 
May 30-June 21; The Bergenz Festival: 
July 25-Aug. 16; The Salsburg Festival: 
July 26-Aug. 30. Austria, which has held 
the price line and improved travel and 


hotel facilities, is expecting a record 
traffic from overseas. 

e 2 
Clipper Line SS. Stella Polaris sails 


March 26 on a 70-day Mediterranean 
cruise which will terminate in London on 
May 31, where the ship will act as hotel 
for passengers during the Coronation. On 
June 4 the Stella Polaris will sail from 
London for a 13-day cruise in Scandi- 
navia. Fares and other information are 
available through Clipper Line, Inc. 

2 @ 
Cunard White Star liner Caronia will sail 
on a 15-day cruise to the West Indies and 
South America on Sept. 25. Cruise includes 
six Caribbean ports (Port au Prince, Cris- 
tobal, Curacao, LaGuaira, Kingston and 
Havana). Fare is as low as $325. 
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Dutch tourist areas have not been stricken 
by the recent flood in The Netherlands, 
it has been official'y announced. The sea 
resorts, bulb fields, The Hague, Amster- 
dam, regions around the Zuiderzee and 
the northeast and southeast of the country 
are entirely free from flood. All inter- 
national ship, plane, train and bus con- 
nections with Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
are on schedule. 


e ° 
In order to meet increasing demands of 
travelers, Intercontinental Hotels Cor- 


poration has set up an enlarged unit in 
New York to accept reservations with 
immediate confirmation in any of cor- 
poration’s hotels. 

° o 
Northwest Airlines is offering ‘Airven- 
tures” to New York and Washington, D.C. 
Airventures are in duration from two to 
five days, priced from $11.90 for two 
days to $37.65 for five days to New York, 
from $11.50 to $37.50 to Washington. Ex- 
clusive of air fares, rates include hotel, 
sightseeing, theatre tickets, night clubs, 
and meals in some cases. 

© e 


First of Cook’s popular-priced tours this 
summer to California has been an- 
nounced. By streamlined trains with re- 
clining seats, the tour group will leave 
Chicago on Sunday, April 19. Inclusive 
fares have been set at $252. Tour mem- 
bers wishing to pass up Yosemite Park 
to spend more time in the Los Angeles- 
Holywood area will pay $228. 
e e 


Canadian National Steamships Prince 
George and Prince Rupert will begin their 
summer sailing of 10-day cruises on June 
9 along the Pacific coastline of Canada 
and Alaska. In addition, the Prince Ru- 
pert will make 5-day trips from Van- 
couver to Ketchikan. Stopovers will be at 
Powell River, Ocean Falls, Prince Rupert 
and Ketchikan. 
© ° 

Philippine Air Lines, which has served 
Frankfurt on its European route since 
last July, will transfer its German opera- 
tions to Hamburg starting April 1. 
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Walled City of Acre in northern Israel is_reminder of twelth-century crusade. 
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ANKED ALONG the western edge of the Mediter- 
B ranean, Israel is today the most energetic and 
ambitious Middle East nation. Travel-wise, this vig- 
orous new country in the cradle of civilization has 
progressed rapidly in tourist facilities during the 
last four years. According to the local representa- 
tive of Pan American World Airways, Israel can 
now offer 3,000 comfortable rooms for tourists, 
and visitors are free of all food rationing restric- 
tions. By a new government stabilization plan, 
travelers are also specially protected against cur- 
rency fluctuations. 

Israel travel agents are well equipped with or- 
ganized tours to the main places of interest, and the 
Israel National Tourist Office can now make avail- 


able opportunities for travelers to live and work 
with various experimental agricultural communities. 

Fired with the challenge of building a new na- 
tion, Israel’s heterogeneous people, immigrants or 
refugees from all over the world, are melting into 
a new national pattern. However, the overall im- 
pression today is still one of striking differences. 

Rough pioneering in the tradition of the Amer- 
ican frontier in the Negev desert area of the south 
contrasts with the most modern city apartment life. 
Advanced social experiments where whole com- 
munities have discarded money as a medium of 
exchange and have given up traditional family life 
compare with groups of scholars living in strict 
accordance with religious laws dating from King 
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Solomon’s time. 

The newest in architecture is set against twelfth- 
century fortresses built by the crusaders, and along- 
side relics of the time of King David. 

Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, the plains of Arma- 
geddon, take the visitor straight back to the Bible 
stories. The bulging cities of Tel Aviv and Haifa 
are a promise of Israel’s dynamic future. And all 
th#s is in a country smaller than Massachusetts! 

Tours of the nation vary from one day to three 
weeks, depending upon interests of the traveler. 
A typical three-day tour includes Jerusalem, cap- 
ital of the country. The old city, containing the 
Mount of Olives,_is in Arab hands across the Jor- 
dan bordet.,,Mount, Zion, reputed site of the Cham- 
ber of the Liast-Supper, is in Israel and overlooks 
the whole area.-The Tombs of the Sanhedrin, reli- 
gious judgeS: of ancient time, are also to be seen 
as well as numerous churches and monasteries of 
Roman, Greek and Abyssinian rites. 

Also included in the three-day itinerary is the 
bustling Sharon Valley along the Mediterranean 
with its crowded city of Tel Aviv. Once the garden 
suburb of the ancient city of Jaffa, Tel Aviv has 
expanded so rapidly under the pressure of immi- 
gration that Jaffa is now Tel Aviv’s suburb. Despite 
this bustle and boom, Tel Aviv is the cultural cap- 
ital of the nation, with an excellent symphony or- 
chestra, three theatres and two warring schools of 
art—the ultra-modern and the conventional repre- 
sentationalists. 4 

The three-day tour also makes a visit to Tiberias, 


new resort on the Sea of Galilee, and the total cost 
is about $36. 

More elaborate two-week tours include, besides 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Galilee, a visit to Beer- 
sheba in the southern part of the country for a 
look at frontier life where hardy pioneers are 
charged with the job of making the drab, volcanic 
desert bloom. Also visited are the port cities of 
Acre and Haifa in the north, and Mount Carmel, 
scene of the triumph of Elijah over the priests of 
Baal. The two-week tour comes to about $160. 

Israeli handicrafts and artwork are among good 
souvenir buys. Yemenite and Persian filigree work, 
Oriental tapestry and embroidery, metal chasing 


“-and ceramics are especially recommended. After 
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years of the British Palestine Mandate, English is 
widely spoken throughout Israel and visitors have 
few language difficulties. The movies usually are 
in English. ; 

Winter visits to Israel mean warm clothing— 
raincoats, overcoats and woolen garments. Special 
new arrangements between Pan American and E] Al, 
the Israel National Airlines, provide fast service 
by connection at London, Paris, Rome and Istan- 
bul with liberal stopover privileges on the way. 4 


Speedy patrolman chats with slower—but possibly surer—traveler. 


RCHEOLOGISTS, Bible students, 
history lovers and serious sight- 
seers are wending their way in ever- 
growing numbers to a city of antiq- 
uity, a modern anomaly—Jerusalem. 
A mere 3,000 travelers visited 
Jerusalem in 1951, a tiny trickle com- 
pared to the 40,000 in some years 
who made the pilgrimage before the 
war. In 1952, many more arrived, 
and this year over 6,000 are ex- 
pected, with American _ travelers 
reaching greater numbers than at any 
time since the war, according to a 
survey by Pan American World Air- 


ways. 

Sacred to three great faiths, well- 
spring of modern western civili- 
zation, spiritual home of millions, 
Jerusalem’s power to attract visitors 
has always been strong. Travelers to- 
day find a warm and genuine wel- 
come in this ancient walled city of 
terrible and glorious memories. 

Life has changed little in 2,000 
years and the Bible with a good Con- 
cordance remains the best guide 
book. Place names one has known 
since childhood—Garden of Geth- 
semane, Mount of Olives, The Temple 
—become suddenly real. 
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Jerusalem 


Within recent munths, a new tour- 
ist development committee has been 
formed in the city to build new hotel 
accommodations, break down the visa 
requirements, enlarge the airport and 
otherwise return Jerusalem to its an- 
cient role as host tu 
world travelers. 

There are three 
first class hotels in 
the city today, 
plenty of food of 
good quality and 
excellent guide serv- 
ices. The latter are 
essential. Even so 
eminent a Bible 
scholar as H. V. 


Jews from many lands 
have made Jerusalem 
their spiritual as well as 
permanent home. AI- 
though bred in dif- 
ferent customs of their 
birthplaces, they are 
united by race and re- 
ligion in their alle- 
giance to Jerusalem. 
Here one Yemenite Jew, 
wearing phylacteries, 
reads Scroll as another 
writes Torah with reed 
pen on parchment pre- 
pared by Rabbi. 


Morton reports losing himself in the 
maze of streets, alleys and paths. 

The journey from New York to 
the city where history began takes ex- 
actly 24 hours—23 hours on Pan 
American’s through service to Beirut, 
Lebanon, and one hour on Middle 
East Airlines following the river Jor- 
don to Jerusalem. 

Upon arrival, tours can be made 
covering from one to five days, al- 
though the’standard program is three 
days. They include exploration of the 
old city and the nearby gardens and 
ruins as well as trips to Bethlehem, 
Bethany and Jericho. For about 
$12.00 a day, the visitor will have 
transportation, room, board and 
guide. The cost may be less, depend- 
ing on the number in the party. 

Ninety percent of the places men- 
tioned in the Bible lie in Arab terri- 
tory with only Galilee and Nazareth 
reserved for a separate trip into 
Israel. Owing to the political situa- 
tion, the traveler is advised to con- 
sult his travel agent before he ap- 
plies for a visa so that correct docu- 
ments may be obtained in the right 
order. The political atmosphere be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states is 
still unsettled, but the United Nations 
is in firm control. Jerusalem means 
“city of peace” but it has seldom 
known peace. There has always been 
an overtone of fierce intolerance. 

Most of the known places of 
Christ’s life have been covered with 
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Significant contrasts in old and new in today’s Jerusalem show cramped homes of a bygone age and 
ancient stone-stepped passages close by up-to-date apartment houses and broad sidewalks of paved street. 


chapels, churches and shrines. It is 
possible to follow the “Way of the 
Cross” from the Garden of Geth- 
semane to Pilate’s Palace and Judg- 
ment Hall, up Calvary to the Holy 
Sepulchre. The ruins of the old city 
of King Herod’s time, utterly de- 
stroyed by the Romans about 40 years 
after the crucifixion, is actually sev- 
eral feet below the level of the streets 
today so that the route is a devious 
and rambling one. 

The first afternoon may be spent 
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on the Mount of Olives and in the 
nearby country. The next day’s trip is 
to Bethlehem through the Shepherd’s 
Fields and, next, you descend 4,000 
feet to the tropical Dead Sea and 
Jericho. Jerusalem is at an elevation 
of 2,500 feet and the Dead Sea is 
1,290 feet below sea level. 

Each trip includes many holy 
places along the way. The guides, 
who know the Bible by heart, are apt 
to point to a spot “where the Good 
Samaritan came upon the beggar and 


carried him to the Inn.” The whole 
land is filled with stories, almost 
every stone seeming to have signif- 
icance. 

Bibles are a favorite souvenir pur- 
chase, with embroidery, mother of 
pearl jewelry and hand-carved items 
among the best buys. A Roman relic 
of the time of Christ is not too hard 
to find. 

P.A.A. luxury service is available 
direct from New York to Beirut, as is 
the popular tourist service. ¢ 


by Kit Christopher 


WW nee IT’S ONLY a hop, two skips and a jump 
from the U. S. to Beirut by Pan American’s Asia 
Express, the distance might better be measured by 
centuries than the 24-hour flight. 

At the airport, men were wearing long robes, 
flowing headdresses and sandals in much the same 
style as worn by King Hiram when he ruled this 
domain. Signs were written in Arabic script, and 
customs officials wrote from right to left across the 
page. The air was sweet with heavy Turkish tobacco 
smoke, and the hubbub of clerks, travelers and po- 
lice reminded us that we were in the land of Babel. 

Outside the extremely modern airport, burros 
waited to be loaded with the air cargo, and on our 
way to the city in a shiny automobile, we competed 
for road space with Bedouins and camels. 

In Beirut, the old and new worlds show few signs 
of integration, yet they move slowly along side by 
side just as men in business suits tailored in London 
walk beside the robed and fezzed sheiks from the 
country, smartly gowned ladies pass women whose 
faces are hidden behind black veils. 

From my hotel, as modern, clean and neat as any 
in the States, I could see squat, dirty hovels. Across 
the road, carts delivered barrels of olives, ragged 
men carried on their heads great loads of flat 
Arabic bread, and several gypsies played a monoto- 
nous single-toned song. Overhead was an airplane, 
and out on the horizon a boat, patterned after the 


Phoenician craft which first explored the world, 
was under sail. 

In the dining room, I had a choice of steak and 
potatoes cooked and served as they would be at any 
of a number of New York cafes, or a dish of lamb, 
rice, dried fruits and almonds. 

There is nothing to complain of with the big 
luxury hotels except that there are too few of 
them. But if you are planning a trip to the Middle 
East, be sure to have reservations before you ar- 
rive, as hotels are crowded. Room and board in 
Beirut costs about $7.00 a day in first-class estab- 
lishments, and it is not wise to stay at second-rate 
places. 

Otherwise, a tourist in Beirut is constantly mov- 
ing back and forth with confusing rapidity through 
the ages. A 30-cent taxi ride which will take you 


almost anywhere in the city will reveal wide, beau- 
tiful boulevards and the narrowest, cobbled, wind- 
ing streets. You’ll see modern shops and tiny bazaar 
shanties. 

A visit to the museum offers the opportunity to 
examine the alphabet scratched on a slab of stone, 
the same alphabet from which most of the written 
languages of the world have been derived. At the 
American University, an institution which has done 
more politically, socially, and religiously to west- 
ernize the East than any other one thing, I had a 
glimpse of the future possibilities of this strange 
land. Youths of every race and religion were here 
learning useful trades and professions as well as how 
to live together harmoniously. 
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Somehow Beirut mixes the exotic atmosphere of 
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the Orient with the bustling eagerness to get on 
with a job. People seem always to be rushing some- 
where but are always half an hour late. They are 
impatient with drivers but are willing to spend 
hours over cups of thick, black coffee. 

Lebanon’s holiday resorts along the seashore 
and in the mountains offer a wide variety of cli- 
mates, landscapes and sports. I went swimming 
one morning in the warm Mediterranean, and in 
the afternoon drove to the snow-line and watched 
skiers. 

There are some rather grand hotels in the moun- 
tains, but I preferred staying in Beirut and making 
day excusions to the storied cities and villages. 

Beyond the first range of Lebanon’s mountains 
in the Bekka; Vatfey, known as the breadbasket of 
the tiny republic,-is’° Baalbék, perhaps the most 
complete ruins of past magnificence in the world. In 
1,000 B. C.,.Phoenicians regarded it as the sacred 
city of the Sun. The Greeks worshiped here, and 
Romans built the largest, most elaborate temples 
ever dedicated to Jupiter, Bacchus and Venus. 


Everywhere lie stones, from the massive terraces 
supporting cut-rocks as large as boxcars to tiny 
chiseled pieces of exquisitely sculptured silhouettes. 
Only ash-colored lizards live today among the mar- 
ble halls and somehow add desolation to the ravage 
earthquakes and battles have already caused. 

The Cedars of Lebanon are perhaps the most 
famous trees in the world, at least they had the 
first press notices during the days of King Solomon, 
and today are the emblem of the Lebanese govern- 


Happy fisherman prepares his nets 
ready for next day’s catch in Beirut. 
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Ruins of Tem- 
ple of Jupiter 
stand in Baal- 
bek. 


ment. The trip there was a fantastic one over twist- 
ing, narrow mountain roads, through valleys and 
over barren land. Once, this entire barren stretch 
where today not a tree grows was covered with 
the deep green Cedar forests. Today some 400 trees 
remain, all huddled together on a mountain top 
and guarded as closely as so many sheep. To see 
the few Cedars is hardly worth the arduous trip but 
to look below into the deep, rocky canyon of val- 
leys from the mountain top is an exhilarating ex- 
perience as well as a vivid lesson in conservation. 
The trees, possibly seedlings in Christ’s day, are 
important only because they continue to exist and 
are something of a curiosity for tourists, but they 
are not half as pretty as a stand of pine in northern 
Wisconsin. 

On the road from the Cedars I took the coast 
road of the Crusaders and stopped at the ruins of 
Byblos. To me these remains of the oldest city in 
the world was the most fascinating of all the places 
visited in Lebanon. | liked its history, and I en- 
joyed poking about its ruins. From Byblos the Phoe- 
nicians first sailed, started the seagoing travel busi- 
ness, and carried their alphabet and numbers to 
the outside world. Here is a temple built eighteen 
centuries before Christ, and here were buried some 
of the most important of ancient kings. Alexander 
the Great slept here as did Romans, Byzantians, 
Arabs and Crusaders. Each new conqueror built 
upon the buildings of the last and today the history 
of ancient civilizations can be constructed by the 
layers of Byblos’ ruins. 


While Lebanon is but some 30 to 35 miles wide 
and about 120 miles long, its relatively few square 
miles seem running over with legend, history and 
things to do. Today, as yesterday and the day be- 
fore, new and important events are making Leb- 
anon an increasingly intriguing country to visit, to 
study and to understand. ¢ 


These strange houses in Syria, built of clay and mud, look 
very much like bee-hives. Here and there half-European flat 


houses are seen, but they are owned by camel traders and 


merchants to show their monetary superiority over poorer 


neighbors. 
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In Istanbul, Dolmabache 
Mosque overlooks the 
Bosporus. 


of the CONTINENTS 


> 
Re THE tropical Mediterranean shores 

around Antalya to the snowy heights of Ararat 
where the Ark of Noah foundered, Turkey, a land 
slightly larger than Texas, offers the diversity of a 
continent. 

Modern young men and women on skis have 
evicted the giddy gods of ancient Greece from Tur- 
key’s Mount Olympus, but Troy and Tarsus, ancient 
Smyrna—now Izmir—Pergamum and Ephesus are 
veritable museum cities where the unwary traveler 
may walk head-on into merry Zeus or his muscular 
son Hercules. 

At Ephesus, where Diana’s Temple, one of the 
“Seven Wonders of the Ancient World,” once 
stood, the visitor wanders casually down a marble- 
paved street over which walked, some 2.000 years 
ago, St. Paul and St. John. The pilgrim wends his 
way to the ruins of a house where the Virgin Mary 
spent the latter years of Her life. And only a few 
miles away from all this—a car ride past a busy 
airfield—lies modern Izmir, historic Smyrna, 
where, on the docks. cranes are ceaselessly loading 
the tobacco, figs and fruits that are world-famous. 

Snow and sand, palm trees and glaciers, blast 
furnaces and handlooms define the variety of the 
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country. Astride two continents, Turkey is neither 
Europe nor Asia but an amalgam of both. The 
great world-city of Istanbul illustrates best the 
richness of Turkish life and history. 

Istanbul, like Turkey itself, is in both Asia and 
Europe. Thousands of its citizens ferry back and 
forth between the two continents as casually as 
the native New Yorker crowds into the express 
train on the subway. Their city is a city of mosques 
and modern office buildings, of palaces and apart- 
ment houses. 

The little ferries that ply the Bosporus back and 
forth between Europe and Asia symbolize the most 
exciting aspect of the city. Walking through Istan- 
bul you pass from the Orient to the Occident and 
back again in less time than the fifteen minutes it 
takes the ferry to cross the inter-continental water- 
way. The traveler passes a dusty cafe in the rich 
colors of aging wood where old men still smoke the 
nargileh, or water pipe, only to find himself a few 
minutes later at the door of an elegant bar where 
the Screw-Driver—vodka and orange juice, Istan- 
bul’s favorite cocktail—is more popular than the 
ever-present raki (anise-flavored liqueur). 

At one moment the sightseer is jammed into a 


il 
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bus speeding down Ataturk Boulevard, the next, 
resting in the serene courtyard of the Sehzadebasi 
Mosque watching the faithful feed the doves. The 
wanderer in the streets doesn’t know, when he 
turns the corner, if he will find himself in the 
Sixth, Sixteenth or Twentieth Centuries in the 
Turkey of the Byzantines or of the Ottomans or of 
Kemal Ataturk, the remarkable founder of the 
republic. 

Much of man’s history is written in the edifices 
of Istanbul. For example, St. Sophia, or more prop- 
erly Aya Sophia which means Holy Wisdom, is 
truly one of the most extraordinary buildings in 
the world. Fourteen hundred years of history make 
Aya Sophia the oldest functioning structure on 
earth. Now a museum, earlier a mosque, it was 
erected as a Christian church on the site of pagan 
temples whose remains are still to be found within 
the walls of this ancient masterpiece. The whole 
interior is a pageant of 
color. Mosaics of lustrous 
colors are a wonder to 
behold. 

Not far from Aya So- 
phia, you come to one of 
the most intriguing parts 
of all Istanbul—the Ka- § 
pali Carsi, the Covered | 
Bazaar. In one of the very 
oldest parts of the city, 
it has been in the same 
spot since the Fifteenth 
Century. It is an exciting 
itself, with 92 @. 
Crowded with 
merchants, its area is di- 
vided into districts, with 


city in 
streets. 


crossroads, open squares, 


big and little streets, pas- 
sages and blind alleys. ters and restaurants. 

Though trade has always played a great role in 
the life of Istanbul, the mosques are ‘truly the 
crowning glory of the city. It is the mosques and 
the minarets that identfy the skyline of the me- 
tropolis, unique as New York’s is unique. 

Entering the Suleymaniye Mosque, you get the 
sensation of being in another world. Built 400 
years ago by Sinan, Turkey’s greatest architect, it 
remains the pinnacle of Turkish architecture. The 
great Suleyman, who was responsible for having 
the mosque built, was called the Lawgiver by the 
Turks and the Magnificent by the rest of the Euro- 
peans. His age marked the peak of Ottoman power 
both politically and culturally. 

The mosques of Istanbul are the treasure houses 


In Istanbul Taksim Square is focal point of best hotels, thea- 


of Turkish culture. Eyup Mosque with its wonder- 
ful courtyard, the blue tiles that converted the Sul- 
tan Ahmet mosque into the Blue Mosque, the 
sprawling Fetih Mosque—each has its individual 
character. 

Lovers of the old and the beautiful find their 
way in Istanbul to the Topkapi Museum. Before 
the days of the Republic, this huge group of build- 
ings was the Palace of the Sultans. Today, the visitor 
walks in the steps of the sultans, and strolls boldly 
through what was once a tightly guarded harem. 

For visitor and Turk alike, Istanbul’s most glam- 
orous highway ‘is the glittering Bosporus. Ferries, 
steamers, barges crowd the waterway that divides 
the Marmara from the Black Sea and Asia from 
Europe. By far the best way to see this magnificent 
body of water is by one of the boats that leave 
Galata Bridge. These boats touch the lovely little 
towns situated on both sides of the Bosporus’ four- 
= teen miles. 

& The vessels stop at Orto- 

 koy where a fine mosque, 
~ commonly’ called the 
Queen Mother, sits at the 
water’s edge and where 
some of Turkey’s most 
magnificent villas are to 
be seen. Farther on is 
Castle 
of Europe, with its three 


- Rumelihisar, the 


big towers that were 


* among the most outstand- 
| ing pieces of military 
© engineering in eastern 
| Europe during the middle 
Ages. It is at this point on 
the Bosporus that Darius, 
Xerxes and later Xeno- 
phon with his 10,000 
Greeks crossed the water. 

Then comes the lovely resort town of Tarabya. 
Buyukdere is next, a starting place for lovely walks 
in the Forest of Belgrad with its great reservoirs 
and ancient aqueducts dotting the landscape. 

For the person who loves natural beauty, there 
is no more delightful place in all the Mediterra- 
nean area than the Prince’s Islands, Adalar, located 
near Istanbul in the Marmara Sea. Only an hour 
from the metropolis, it can be reached comfort- 
ably by boat. Kinali, the first island, is small and 
pleasant with a rustic cafe among the pines. Turk- 
ish for henna, Kinali gets its name from the color 
of its rocks. The next island, Burgaz, is covered 
with pines, and among them nestles a 1,100-year- 
old monastery and church built by the Empress 
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Rumelihisar Fortifications are on European side of Bosphorus looking across Asia by 


narrow strip of water separating the Continents. 


Theodora. 

Heybeli Ada, the third island, is also pine cov- 
ered, and the fragrance of the trees envelops the 
place. The best way to see Heybeli is to make a 
tour in a carriage or, better still, on the back of a 
donkey. It is a veritable fairyland of magnificent 
views. No automobiles detract from the magic of 
the place as they are not permitted on the isle. 

Buyuk, the big island, is the most important of 
the group. It has a long and gory history under 
Byzantine rule and was the scene of some of the 
most unsavory intrigues of all time. From the 
Fourteenth to the Eighteenth Century, it was occu- 
pied only by fishermen. Now it is covered with 
charming villas, delightful gardens, first class ho- 


Waterfalls draw visitors to Antalya 
on the Mediterranean. 
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tels and good restaurants. As at Heyveli, no auto- 
mobiles are allowed. 

Istanbul is not all Turkey. Anyone who wants 
to know the new Turkey should hop a plane or 
take the twelve-hour train ride to Ankara. Twenty 
years ago, Ankara was a mountain village little 
considered even by the most avid traveler. There 
were more Ankara (angora) goats than there were 
Ankara citizens. The average Turk would have had 
a difficult time locating the town on a map. Today, 
it is the capital of the country and has a popula- 
tion close to 300,000. 

Ankara is a very ancient city. Prominently in- 
scribed on a stone in the ruins of Temple of Augus- 
tus is an edict in both Latin and Greek calling 
upon the people to come and be counted. This was 
the famous census that brought the Virgin Mary 
to Holy Land just before She gave birth to Christ. 

It is not ancient ruins nor picturesque caravan- 
serail that draw thousands of people each year to 
Ankara. It is the new city with its wide streets, im- 
pressive buildings and modern apartments that stand 
out in the clear dry mountain air. A pleasant ex- 
perience in Ankara is to dine at Cubuk Baraj. 
Cubuk dam, where meals are served on the shores 
of an artificial lake beneath a waterfall that feeds it 
and gives Ankara its water supply. 

Parks, swimming pools, race track, tennis club, 
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its water supply. 

Parks, swimming pools, race track, tennis club, 
all combine to make Ankara a pleasant place to 
take a vacation—especially in summer when the 
dry heat of day is followed by cool nights. And, 
perhaps it is here in the capital that the visitor will 
have his most unforgettable culinary experience— 
at Karpich’s, one of the great restaurants of the 
world. 

If Ankara is the political center of Turkey and 
Istanbul its great world-city, Izmir is, in a very 
real sense, the commercial heart of the country. 
It is the goods that pass through the great port of 
Izmir that give Turkey the foreign exchange it re- 
quires for national solvency. However, anyone who 
gets the impression that Izmir is a city dedicated 
to business has a wonderful surprise waiting for 
him. Since the days Greek idols gallivanted along 
the shores of the Marmara, 
Izmir has been called the “gar- 
den of the gods.” 

You need never go far at 
Izmir to find _ beautiful 
beaches,. lush vineyards and 
quiet drives. In the evening, 
the wise traveler takes a boat 
to suburban Karsiyaka and, 
after a stimulating walk along 
its sea promenade, sips coffee 
in one of the colorful open- 
air cafes. 

Each year, for a whole 
month beginning August 20, 
Izmir’s Kulturpark is the 
scene of the largest fair in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Coun- 
tries from all over the world 
exhibit their wares and the 
people of Izmir do all they can 
to create a carnival atmos- 
phere. 

Because of the increasing popularity of Turkey 
with travelers, the hotel industry has made great 
forward strides in the past few years. In 1953, the 
Istanbul-Hilton will open as a luxury hotel offer- 
ing 300 rooms. However, Istanbul has at present 


- many first-class hotels adapted to American tastes, 


and at prices attractive to the American pocket- 
book. 

At Istanbul’s very best hotels, prices range from 
$2.25 to $3.00 for single rooms without baths, 
and from $4.00 to $5.00 with baths. Double rooms 
range from $3.50 to $4.50 and from $7.00 to $9.00 
in the same categories. In Turkey’s two other great 
cities, Izmir and Ankara, luxury accommodations 
cost slightly less. 

What will probably surprise the American visit- 


Ephesus: A Christian pilgrim kisses Statue of 
Virgin Mary. 


ing Turkey most of all is the food. Gourmets are 
pretty much agreed that the excellent restaurants of 
Turkey serve the finest food to be found any- 
where east of Paris. Turks are proud of their food 
and become lyrical about it at the slightest provo- 
cation. And it usually doesn’t take long before 
Americans come to love the boereks, cheese or 
meat filling rolled up in paper-thin pastry, and the 
wonderful Circassian chicken, cerkes tavugu, pre- 
pared with a special walnut and paprika sauce. 

Food in the best restaurants, the luxury ones, 
costs slightly over $1.00 for three sumptuously am- 
ple courses. Seventy-five cents will buy a meal of 
similar proportions in a_ first-class, non-luxury 
restaurant. hs 

Travelers are advised to linger over meals as the 
Turks do, perhaps imbibing a bit of raki. The 
leisurely pace goes well in Turkey. Make use of the 
wonderful sidewalk cafes as 
you would in Paris or Vienna. 
More than that, find your way 
to an outdoor restaurant that 
overlooks the Bosporus. 

Travel with in Turkey, in 
keeping with other costs, is in- 
expensive. A trip to Ankara by 
air costs about $18.00, approx- 
imately what first-class train 
and sleeping accommodations 
cost. A trip to Turkey’s beauti- 
ful seaport Izmir costs only 
about $10.00 by steamer; 
$25.00 by train and sleeper. 


Turks are making strenuous 


efforts to encourage Ameri- 
cans to visit the country, and 
1953 promises to be a banner 
year for travel in the country. 
It is Istanbul’s 500th anni- 
versary as a Turkish city and 
great celebrations have been planned for the ten 
days following May 29. For an unforgettable vaca- 
tion, try and be there. The city’s history is cosmo- 
politan. A dozen armies have occupied it in their 
marches over the Bosphorus. Not until the days of 
Constantine was it made capital of the Eastern Em- 
pire. He proposed to call it New Rome, but the 
people preferred Constantinople, a name which still 
persists in popular speech. The Turks renamed it 
Istanbul. It is amazing that so much remains of the 
old Istanbul. Earthquake, fire, and invasions have 
wreaked their destruction too often—in less than two 
thousand years the city has been rebuilt 30 times. 
When beholding its glories today, remember that 
they are but a fraction of what they used to be. 
Nevertheless, Turkey’s present-day attractions, old 
and modern, bring inspiration to the traveler. 4 
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Al Port called Vow 


F THE MILLIONS who visit New 

York City yearly, most slip in 
under the Hudson River from New 
Jersey through train or car tunnels, 
and vacation on Manhattan Island 
with little or no thought to its ship- 
ping activity. There are, of course, 
enough distractions and attractions 
to justify such a viewpoint by a visi- 
tor. 

New York, however, is first and 
foremost a port city. Although off- 
cially it is called the Port of New 
York, it is not one port but 39 ports 
by actual count. 

For an exciting panoramic view of 
this far-flung harbor, the visitor might 
best use the vantage point of Sixty 
Wall Tower, third tallest building in 
Manhattan at 70 Pine Street in the 
Battery. The 950-foot skyscraper has 
a glass-enclosed observation gallery 


Pride of the American Merchant Marine, 


S. S. United States, 


By Erik H. Arctander 


on the sixty-sixth floor. Here, at the 
headquarters building of Cities Serv- 
ice, you can look out beyond the 
world’s greatest financial district and 
watch the myriad traffic flowing 
through this mightiest of all harbors. 

There are 520 miles of navigable 


waterways and eight large bays, four 
rivers and four straits which wash 
the shores of a 1,500-square-mile port 
area, all within 25 miles of the tip of 
Manhattan. 

Across the Hudson River, in Jersey 
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City, you can see one oi the thick 
clusters of rail lines that form the 
port’s shoreside arteries. Farther up is 
an assembly plant for autos, and, 
crated, they stand ready to leave for 
Calcutta or Cairo. At a nearby pier, 
the last of 100 fully loaded railroad 
freight cars is being hoisted into the 
Seatrain New York which, in a week’s 
time, will disgorge them in New Or- 
leans. 

By walking a few feet across the 
promenade deck of the Cities Service 
building, you can look down on 
nearby Brooklyn. A sleek new de- 
stroyer is sliding under the fabled 
Brooklyn Bridge and on into the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Following in its 
wake are three small trawlers bring- 
ing their catch to the Fulton Fish 
Market. 

Down in the Upper Bay there is 


passes the Statue of Liberty, Guardian Angel of the Port of New York. 
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more movement. One of the 7,000 
deep-water ships that link New York 
with foreign ports has just cleared 
quarantine off Fort Wadsworth and is 
moving up the bay. A white smoke 
puff from her stack shows she has 
blown her whistle. In response, a 
Staten Island ferryboat changes 
course to give the new arrival room. 
She is a C-2 cargo ship carrying sev- 
eral thousand tons of Brazilian cof- 
fee from Santos to roasting factories 
along the East River. 

Among the welter of tugs, barges 
and carfloats dart scores of subma- 
rine-like creatures. These are the oil 
barges, carrying fuel oil, unrefined 
crude oil, gasoline and lubricating 
oils from one installation to another. 
Tucked away in dozens of spots all 
over the harbor are units in one of 
the largest oil refining and distribut- 
ing concentrations in the world. 

-These are some of the scattered 
scenes so vividly enacted every day 
within sight of the Cities Service ob- 
servation deck at Sixty Wall Tower. 
Added together, they explain why 
the 39 small ports within New York 
Harbor combine to handle one- 
fourth of all America’s imports and 
exports—their total value in excess 
of seven billions of dollars a year. 

One thing is not visible from atop 
the Sixty Wall Tower: the millions 
of people who contribute to the vast 
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complex system loosely called New 
York Harbor—the railroad engineer 
in New Jersey who shunts his train 
onto a siding alongside a pier; the 
helmsman aboard a Navy ship; the 
Sandy Hook pilot; the harbor-wise 
tugboat skipper. 

All around the Tower are other 
skilled people controlling and direct- 
ing the multi-billion-dollar ebb and 
flow. They include 500 freight for- 
warders and Custom House brokers, 
hundreds of import-export firms, 
scores of steamship companies, banks, 
insurance agencies and a dozen other 
specialists. ' 


In center rises third 
tallest building in 
the world, Sixty Wail 
Tower, HQ of Cities 
Service. 


Busiest of all the vessels in the harbor 
are the tugs, upon which even the great 
liners rely for safe docking. But the tug- 
boats, too, must come to dock at times, 
and here the photographer has caught 
some of them at rest in the shadow of 
famed Brooklyn Bridge, with the downtown 
skyline in the distance. 


Finally, there are the people all 
over the U. S. who have continued 
.to contribute their hard-saved earn- 
ings to provide tools for these skilled 
Americans.. Without the accumulated 
investments of over 300 years, Man- 
hattan Island would still be a minor 
settlement. For, with the exception of 
the water itself, everything in sight 
of your high look-out loft has been 
made or. improved by human effort. 
One of the powerful little Diesel tugs 
cost $375,000 to build. That coffee- 
carrying cargo ship was built for 
$3,000,000, while a liner like the 
America cost $18,500,000. Ships. 
‘piers, railroads, buildings and bridges 
add up to an investment in the hun- 
dreds of billions. 

You are, consequently, seeing be- 
low you the greatest concentration 
that this world has ever known of the 
fruits of human industry and progress 
—a port called New York. ¢ 
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S$ A CRUISE CALL by Moore-Mc- 
Cormack ships every two weeks 


throughout the year, Montevideo 
plays host to hundreds of visitors an- 
nually, and travelers find the Uru- 


guayan capital captivating. 
Those, however, seeking added di- 


version might well do what residents 
of Montevideo do—visit Punta del 
e Este, one of the leading resorts in 
South America and only about 100 
miles east of the capital city. 
The very narrow cape that gives 
Punta del Este its name, marks the 


eastern end of the River Plate’s north 
shore. The south shore is about 120 
miles across the river, in Argentina. 


“El Este,” the colloquial name for 

Punta del Este, is bounded on the 

east by South Atlantic surf, and ca- 

ole ressed on the west bay by the rip- 

_pling Plate. 

As the land widens in an ample 
“V” north of El Este proper, the 
clustering of red tile roofs gives way 


hohemian beach 


lures to the dark green of the pine woods 
F shading the outgrowth of the original 
c vacationers town. The large wooded zone is now 


Like a Heavenly Beacon, old lighthouse guides ships to safety into 
Punta del Este. 


Bird’s eye view of Punta del Este shows clustering of red-tiled roofs amid dark green of pine trees. 
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There are several beaches to choose from, depending on your tastes for swimming. This is Playa Brava, or Rough Beach, 


on the Atlantic side. 


criss-crossed with red gravel roads 
leading from one beach to another, 
from up-to-date hotels to bungalows 
surrounded by country clubs, from 
open air concerts to teeming plush 
casinos, from every place to the old 
colonial town of Maldonado. 

This ancient and sleepy town, 
where the authorities of the zone are 
established, saw the birth and devel- 
opment of Punta del Este much as a 
humble father sees his son get rich 
and powerful. Nowadays its people 
are used to the queer ways and funny 
dress of the temporary visitor but 


have not changed their own, and look 
a little possessive towards the inva- 
ders from Montevideo and the rest of 
the world. 

It was the people of Uruguay who 
first saw the charm of Punta del Este 
and built isolated houses on the cape 
itself. Pioneer houses today stand in 
marked contrast with the “resort” 
architecture that developed later. 
When good roads were built, and 
travel time from Montevideo could be 
counted in minutes instead of hours, 
rich Argentinians began to go there 
for the summer, and many became 


regular vacationers. A special Inter- 
national group began forming, and 
the “Punta del Este Set” came natur- 
ally to be a happy group with but 
one rule, “live as you please.” This 
set and this rule really founded 
Punta del Este. 

Everybody now lives, plays, eats, 
sleeps and does exactly as he pleases 
with not a thought spent on time or 
convention. People lunch at three in 
the afternoon—or breakfast later, go 
to the beach in shorts or playsuit or 
with just bathing suit, and know the 
same attire will be entirely appro- 


Playa Mansa, or Tame Beach, is inside Bay on West, or river, side. 
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A couple of good strckes and you are swimming among a flock of pleasure craft. 


priate for an evening at one of the 
fancy casinos. At the nightclubs, 
where waiters wear immaculate white 
tuxedos and bow ties, customers are 
most likely to be dressed in slacks or 
shorts and thinnest shirt they can 
find. An elderly couple who while in 
town would never think of going out 
of their front porch without a care- 
ful survey of their outward appear- 
ance, may be seen on the streets of 
Punta del Este, riding full speed, in 
shorts and rope-soled shoes, on a 
scooter. 

There are several beaches to choose 
from, depending on your tastes for 
swimming. Playa Brava, “Rough 
Beach,” and San Rafael are both on 
the Atlantic or East side, and if you 
want to do more than wading in them 
you must be a good swimmer. except 
perhaps on very calm days. Playa 
Mansa. “Tame Beach,” is inside the 
Bay, on the West or river side. quiet 
as a pool. A couple of good strokes 
and you are swimming among the 
yachts. El Grillo (The Cricket), a 
couple of miles to the west, is deep 
and transparent water. generally 
calm, good for fast swimming and 
aqua-planing. 

Beaches on the Atlantic Coast look 
on Isla de Lobos (Seal Island) where 
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tens of thousands of seals live the 
year round. The island is also known 
to sailors who on clear days choose 
the passage between the Island and 
Punta del Este, but keep well south 
of it when the weather is not good. 
Not so long ago, before radio and 
radar helped in fog, Isla de Lobos 
smashed many ships, and their re- 
mains are not only on the island it- 
self but on the east side beaches, on 


Visitors with queer ways, informal dress 
patronize plush casinos each evening. 


the rocks of the Punta and, indeed, 
in the halls of the Yacht Club. 

The bay on the west side is pro- 
tected by Isla Gorriti, a low tree-cov- 
ered island with a beautiful beach of 
its own. Remnants of old Spanish 
forts, guns sunk on the beaches and 
stones crumbling are reminders of the 
wars between the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese to conquer the River Plate. 

Hotels, casinos and the hub of ac- 
tivities are all located on the Cape or 
Punta itself. Two casinos are estab- 
lished as its neck, the Nogaré and 
the Miguez. Hotels are too numerous 
to be mentioned, but most of them 


are good. 


The lighthouse that was there be- 
fore any tourists, and a signal tower, 
cuide the traffic of ships coming from 
all over the world to Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. Two Yacht Clubs re- 
ceive the flock of pleasure craft that 
every year migrate into the bay. The 
cape has one avenue running on its 
backbone, Avenida Gorlero, housing 
a shopping district where you can 
find fishing bait or an original Degas. 
A walk there around eight in the 
evening will put you in the midst of 
everybody that matters at El Este. 
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| DREAM OF whiling away an 
idyllic existence in a lush and 
cool oasis smack in the middle of a 
barren, burning desert? 

If you have, and plan to escape 
wintry blasts, don’t rush off to the 
Sahara. America has a wonderful oa- 
sis complete with indoor plumbing 
and tennis for two. 

Those who suffer from seasickness, 
and the occupational disease of two 
weeks vacation or less, can forget 
Africa and step aboard a fast Union 
“Pacific train for Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Less than 140 miles west of this madly 
whirling fun and sun city you'll en- 
ter one of the most primitive and 
unspoiled domains of the National 
Park Service—the two-million-acre 
Death Valley National Monument. 

The oasis of Death Valley is Fur- 
nace Creek Inn, a rambling six-level 
hostelry of adobe brick and native 
stone set in a semi-tropical garden of 
palms, flowers, babbling brooks and 
goldfish on the lower slopes of the 
bare and brooding Funeral Moun- 
tains. 

Built in 1927 by the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, whose romantic 
twenty-mule team wagon trains of the 
Nineteenth Century are a Death Val- 
ley trademark, Furnace Creek Inn is 
open each year from November 15 to 


April 15. It is now operated by the. 


Death Valley Hotel Co., Ltd. 


Standing at the mouth of Furnace 


It’s exhilarating to 


An oasis 
enlivens 
Death Valley 
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DESERT RESURT 


Creek Wash, the Inn’s facilities— 
beauty shop, gift and curio shop, 
cocktail lounge, garage, service sta- 
tion and barbershop—are in sharp 
contrast to the history of the Forty- 
Niners, many of whom stumbled 
down the dry water course to die 
with thirst-swollen tongues amongst 
the heat-seared boulders on the 
sparkling salt flats. 

So sharp is the line of demarcation 
between the velvet-like lawns of the 
Inn and the parched desert that a 
short-legged youngster can actually 


straddle it with one foot resting on 
cool, carefully-trimmed Kentucky 
blue grass and the other set gingerly 
on the hot sands. 

The visitor’s first question usually 
is: “How was such an oasis created 
amid this desert?” 

The answer is the age old solu- 
tion: water. The inn’s drinking water 
comes from Texas Springs, two miles 
away. Travertine Springs, one -and a 
half miles distance, pours out 90° 
water for irrigation and for the 75- 
by-35-foot — chlorineless 


swimming 


golf on the Inn‘s beautiful course. 
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pool. Temperatiite of water in the 
pool ranges from 75° to 80°, 

Furnace Creek Inn sits at sea level. 
Below it, a mile down the slope on 
the Valley floor, is located Furnace 
Creek Ranch, dude establishment fea- 
turing cottages, cabins, trailer park, 
cafe, soda fountain, general store and 
service station. 

The ranch has two unusual fea- 
tures: 32 acres of Deglet Noor date 
palms, the only pest-free grove in the 
U. S., and, secondly, its well-watered. 
all-grass golf course, surrounded by 
lush athel trees. At 198 feet below 
sea level, it is the world’s lowest grass 
course. The Ranch, owned by the 
Pacifie Coast Borax Company, oper- 
ates from October 15 to May 1. 


Although nights are chilly in Death 
Valley in the dead of winter, a freeze, 
is a rarity. Even following a brisk 
January night, the rays of the sun 
and the naturally warm water of 
the Inn Pool make swimming agree- 
able by mid-morning. 

A day’s high temperature in the 
coldest months is in the seventies. Fall 
and spring high readings range from 
85°:.t0: 90°. 

Ping tennis, badminton, 
shuffleboard, horseback riding and 
square dancing are entertainment fea- 
tures four nights a week, but most 
popular of all lures is the American 
traditional pastime: 


pong, 


vacationist’s 
sightseeing. 
The Inn and Ranch sit astride the 


+ 
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Furnace Creek Inn is on the lower slopes of brooding mountains. 


140-mile-long Valley. To the south 


lie such riotously-colored wonders as 


Zabriskie Point, Cathedral Walls, 
Golden Canyon, the Devil’s Golf 
Course, Artist’s Drive, Mushroom 


Rock, Salt Pools, Dante’s View and 
Bad Water, the latter the lowest point 
on the American continent at 279.6 
feet below sea level. Dante’s View, 
5.930 feet up on the top of the Black 
Mountains, looms over Bad Water. 

Features north of the Inn and 
Ranch are Ubehebe Crater, famed 
Scotty’s Castle, Titus Canyon and the 
Sand Dunes. 

If you want a novel winter vaca- 
tion, you'll find a new life in Death 
Valley at this remarkable desert 
oasis. 4 


Inn’s swimming pool near the stables is morning meeting place of the guests. 
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Brightly-clad fishwife is off to village 
square Sunday night to hear musicians 
play old familiar songs. 


a Ra CANARY ISLANDS did not get their name from 
songbirds. They gave it to them, for wild war- 
blers, _ still were exported to 
Europe and domesticated as early as 1600. The 
siren lure that now draws visitors in increasing num- 
bers to these peerless tropical islands is the islands’ 


abundant there, 


own song of perfection, or, in more practical terms, 
their perfection-for-a-song. 

I have not used such all-out words as “peerless” 
and “perfection” in any careless, gee-whiz mood. 
The Canaries seem to me, soberly. to have every 
quality that vacationists want most: glorious ever- 
spring climate, spectacular and varied beauty, 
creature comforts of the first rank, and a special in- 
gredient that doubles all the other virtues. This 
ingredient is a fantastic cheapness of living, 
emphatically including holiday living, that is quite 
unmatched elsewhere in today’s tourist world and 
unsurpassed by anything that I personally have 
experienced in 25 years of travel. 

The Canaries lie well out in the Atlantic, off the 
African coast at a point between Dakar and Casa- 
blanca. Nine islands, forming an integral part of 
Spain, are divided into the western group, with 
Tenerife the chief island and Santa Cruz its capital, 
and the eastern group, with Gran Canaria the chief 
island and Las Palmas its capital. Each capital city 
has about 100,000 inhabitants. 


Climate is as near to year-round perfection as 
climate can be. Official meteorological records for 


SOUWG of the 


Santa Cruz de Tenerife give the average minimum 
for January and February as 60°, the average maxi- 
mum for July and August as 83°. Sea breezes—hbe- 
ing northerly trade winds every summer day— 
temper the warmest noons. And for a coolness that 
verges on cold, you may take a’short taxi ride from 
this city to the flanks of the highest mountain in 
Spain or its possessions, the Peak of Teide, soaring 
to an altitude of 12,200 feet. I went well up its 
flanks by car in April and found the crest was 
snow-covered. In winter, snow three feet deep often 
blocks this motor road. 

The beauty of these islands cannot be exagger- 
ated by me or any other enthusiast. It ranges from 
the softest verdure, with areas of brilliance from 
flowering trees giving a patchwork-quilt effect, to 
beaches beaten by savage surf, to wild mountain 
scenery as awesome, though not as high, as any- 
thing in the Andes. 

Among special arboreal wonders are two that 
the islanders are rightly proud of, the dragon- 
tree and the Higuera Religiosa (religious fig). The 


almost 


dragon-tree forms an extremely broad, 


Tenerife Island housewives gossip 
as they wash at village laundries. 
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leak-proof umbrella of branches—whose sword- 
shaped leaves are packed together so tightly that 
nothing less than a hard, prolonged rain can pene- 
trate the shelter. The circumference of one such 
umbrella, néar“the village of Icod, is nearly 50 
feet. The réligious: fig produces leaves of an in- 
credibly delicate dace-like texture, an inspiration, 
surely, to the»thousands of Canarian women who 
spend their lives doing fine drawn-thread work and 
embroidery. 

There is a healthy rivalry between the two chief 
islands, and visitors are hard pressed to decide 
which is the lovelier, which the more interesting. On 
my first visit, | touched earth on Gran Canaria, or 
Grand Canary, coming in a four-motored IBERIA 
plane from Madrid, and easily convinced myself 
that no rival could equal it in beauty. Its capital, 
Las Palmas, is a city strung out chiefly in one street 
three or four miles long, backed by a steep hill. To 
this macaroni-shaped city Camille Saint-Saéns came 
frequently, and Canarians say that here he wrote 
part of Samson et Dalila. There is a splendid 
theater, with a Saint-Saéns foyer, capable of pro- 
viding a proper setting for his works. - 

The new thirty-million-peseta Hotel Santa Cata- 
lina is an item of great importance in the travel 
world. It is, I think, the most artistic and luxurious 
resort hotel, of any size, outside the Americas. Its 
wealth of architectural and decorative beauty in 
marble, hard woods, copper and brass work, 
frescoes, fountained patios and so on defies switt 
description, yet every bit of this master hostelry 
was designed by islanders, the leading spirit being 
an architect named Don Miguel Martin Fernandez 
de la Torre. Two swimming pools and two beaches, 
on opposite sides of a narrow isthmus near by, pro- 
vide facilities for all varieties of bathing, and a 
golf course, called the oldest one in Spain, is situ- 
ated on a high plateau back of the hotel. 

A Grand Canary feature of rare loveliness is its 
multitude of small private reservoirs, looking like 
blue jewels from any of the heights. I have counted 
up to 30 visible from a single vantage point. Ca- 
narians, favoring a metaphor of a different color, 
call these treasuries of water “transparent gold,” 
since they are lifesavers, in the occasional dry 
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summers, to the extensive crops of tomatoes and 
bananas. Dry summers are not a common plague, 
but they can, rarely, be menacing. 

Tenerife, which I reached from Las Palmas by an 
excellent overnight steamer, though I could have 
flown in an hour, threw me into the doldrums of 
indecision. It was every whit as beautiful as Grand 
Canary and had certain features all its own. I have 
mentioned the lofty Pico de Teide, but that is only 
the exclamatory center of a ring of attractions. 
Near it, at a mile-high place called Boca de Tauce, 
nature has built a completely level cinder airport 
five miles long, surrounded by monumental teeth 
that gnash the sky, but this is rather too far from 
Santa Cruz for regular use, so a nearer airport has 
had to be built. 

Big, busy Santa Cruz is almost a metropolis and 
its Hotel Mencey is only a trifle less luxurious than 
its brand-new rival on Grand Canary. The city 
lacks good beaches but it has everyting else that 
you expect in a big resort-capital. One thing that 
you might not expect is the Casa Cuna, or Cradle 
House, and though this is not a tourist sight in the 
strict sense—special permission must be obtained 


Shepherds in homespun 
cloaks graze flocks in the 
Grand Canary Highlands. 
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On fiesta days in Las Palmas wrestlers put on shows on a dry river 
bed sanded over as delirious crowds hail them from adjacent bridge. 


to visit it—the institution is so remarkable as to 
merit a few words of description. 

Its proper title is Jardin Infantil de la Sagrada 
Familia, literally Children’s’ Garden of the Holy 
Family. How much more cheerful is either the for- 
mal or popular name than Orphanage of So-and- 
So, yet it ts a home for orphans, for the children 
of the pitifully poor and for foundlings. In a niche 
in the outer wall is a basket in which any mother 
who is unmarried or in deep distress may abandon 
her baby, and no questions asked. The weight of 
the infant rings an electric bell and one of the 
Charity Sisters retrieves the child from inside the 
building, without attempting to see who has left it. 
This is not unique, for certain other children’s 
homes in Latin lands maintain the same device, but 


Camels have many uses on bleak 
volcanic island of Lanzarote. 


one thing, the sheer perfection of the plant and its 
operation, puts this home in a lofty class quite by 
itself, 

The Canary Islands are an anomaly, an eighth 
wonder of our inflation-ridden world. They are so 
dream-low, when translated from dollars into free- 
market pesetas, as to be hardly believeable. For 
instance, a couple may have an outside room, bath 
and three meals a day in either of the luxury hotels 
for a little over $7.00 a day—for both! 

I bought 10,000 Spanish pesetas in New York 
from an exchange broker for exactly $200, making 
the price two cents for each peseta. Spanish 
currency is perhaps five per cent firmer at the mo- 
ment and I could not do quite as well today, but 
rates go up and down like the mercury. Ten thou- 
sand free-market pesetas may be legally taken 
into Spain—and the Canaries—but only 2,000 
taken out. Unless you buy substantial souvenirs or 
clothes you have to live lively to use up 10,000 
pesetas in a normal vacation in the islands. 

The round-trip air fare by IBERIA—a six-hour 
flight each way in DC-4’s between Madrid and the 
Canaries—comes to about $106. A weekly steamer 
can be taken from Barcelona to the Canaries for 
$48.00, or only $30.00 from Cadiz. 

To be anecdotal again, my pesetas, close to 5,000 
left, have come down to earth on Grand Canary or 
Tenerife—direct flight may be made to either—and 
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are facing island facts, Printed tariffs for accommo- 
dations and board reveal that an outside room and 
bath, with full board, in the luxury hotels costs 190 
pesetas ($3.60 by the two-cent yardstick) for one 
person, 360 pesetas for two. There is a fixed service 
charge of twelve per cent in lieu of tips. 

The Spanish ‘@overnment has recently built three 
of its handsome and artist{é tourist inns (para- 
dores) at beautiful scenic spots on three of the 
islands, Grand Canary, La Palma (not to be con- 
fused with the city of Las Palmas) and Lanzarote, 
and in all of them the tariff is uniform, averaging 
just over 100 pesetas ($2.00) for room and three 
meals. Only a few of the rooms have private bath, 
but all have running water. Two persons can have 
a room with bath, if they are lucky enough to get 
one, for 220 pesetas ($4.40), 
with all meals, and very good 
ones, included for both. 

Those fortunate people who 
can settle for a substantial pe- 
riod on the islands find that 
costs work out superbly. A 
good villa with four or five 
rooms, a garden and a garage 
may be rented by the month 
for about 2,000 pesetas ($40.00 at two cents per 
peseta), an unfurnished apartment for $15.00 to 
$30.00 a month. For a skilled cook, you must pay 
$5.00 to $8.00 a month, for a maid $3.00, for a 
topflight gardener as high as $10.00 a month. 

And what about taxes? A Canarian government 
syllabus in English has this to say. I quote: “Are 
there any taxes which the visitor or foreign resi- 
dent must pay, and what are they?” The syllabus 
answers laconically, “None.” 

Canarian costs for things other than hotels or 
rentals and servants are no less astonishing. The 
cost of a taxi from the steamer 


: aff 


quay to your hotel in Santa 
Cruz is sixteen cents for four 
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Ships on long voyages have been calling at 
the Canaries since 1492. Such calls play 
important part in economy of the Islands. 


Camels are used for treading out 
wheat beside donkeys on threshing 
floor to carrying tins of kersosene. 


Fishermen of Lanzarote provide another important food crop of the Canaries. Their white sails 
can generally be found scattered along the 600 miles of the great fishing grounds off Africa. 


persons, plus two 
cents for each suit- 
case, but short rides for one or two persons inside 
the city cost only a dime or even eight cents. I have 
taken such rides even late at night and been asked 
only four pesetas! If you take a guagua, or local 


bus, in either of the large cities, the fare will be 


about half a cent. In Las Palmas you can ride three 
or four miles for about one cent, and local citizens 
shriek at this, for the fare has been recently raised to 
that level. A shoeshine costs three cents, plus a gen- 
erous one cent tip: An apéritif in the good downtown 
bars costs seven to ten cents. 

This last item leads me to the queerest wonder 
in the whole price picture of the islands. American 
cigarettes, of any standard brand, cost hardly 
more than half what they cost 
in America; Scotch whiskies 
and Gordon gin are half what 
they are in Scotland and Eng- 
land; French cognacs and 
champagnes are half what they 
are in France. Specifically, I 
bought American cigarettes at 
twelve to fourteen cents a pack, 
$1.20 to $1.30 a carton. Top- 
name brands of Scotch were quoted to me at 
$2.40 a bottle, Gordon gin at $1.30 a bottle, fine 
French champagnes at $3.00 to $4.00. Domestic 
liquors and wines are fantastically cheap, Spanish 
brandies averaging 40 cents for almost a quart bot- 
tle, peninsular wines 30 cents, good island wines 
fifteen cents, cheaper wines eight to ten cents. 

I could go on, but perhaps I’ve said enough to 
establish the islands as today’s paradise-for-the- 
pocket. If they were only low in costs, this docu- 
mentation would hardly be worth setting down, but 
relegating the budget to a back room of the mind, it 
is entirely fair to say that in all essential ways the 
magnificent Canaries are undoubtedly a traveler’s 
paradise—period. 4 


COMING UP: A dredge 
is hoisted aboard the 


Magician, one of many 
oyster boats operated 
by the Bluepoints Com- 


pany, Inc. 
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OYSTERS ARRIVE ON 
DECK: Crewmen of 
the Magician dump a 
dredge-load of oysters 
on the deck. The bas- 
ket-like steel dredge 
scoops up the oysters 
from the muddy bot- 
tom of the Long Island 
Sound. 


VIE QWAee 


OFF TO THE MAR- 
KET: After the oysters 
are dredged, they are 
shoveled into a_ big 
pile in front of the 
pilot house as the 
Magician returns with 
the load of the juicy 
bivalves to be made 
ready for the market. 
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CAREFUL INSPEC- 
TION: A _ yeteran 
oysterman carefully in- 
spects each oyster as 
to the size, shape and 
condition of the shell 
before they go into the 
basket for the culling 
line. 


OYSTERS ARE PLANTED EA 
THREE YEARS OF GROWING, 
HARD, UGLY-LOOKING SHELL 
INTO A LUSCIOUS AND SAVC 


PALATE OF A GOURMET. 
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THE CULLING LINE: 
Here experienced men 
select, sort and grade 
the mollusks and then 
place them in different 
barrels according to 
their size. 


RIVATE SEA-BEDS. IT TAKES 


AND WATCHING, BEFORE A 
ED FOR THE DINNER+«TABLE 


SHUCKING: Fine tech- 
nique is required to 
“shuck’” an _ oyster. 
First the “beak” is 
gently knocked with a 
hammer. A sharp knife 
is then inserted in the 
opening and the shell 
is pried open. 


FR THE SEA TO PLEASE THE 


Bears. 
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WASHING:  Shucked 
oysters are dumped 
into big tanks and 
thoroughly washed. 
They are carefully 
watched as they are 
flushed out of the 
washing tanks into 
trays. 


THE WHIRLPOOL 
TREATMENT: To re- 
move any remaining 
dirt or bits of shell the 
trays are emptied into 
special machines to 
give them the “whirl- 
pool” treatment. Then 
cans are filled with 
shucked oysters. 
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BY 
Hetty Cooper 


EFORE I WENT TO South America, the Amazon 
to me was just a remote region where explor- 
fought off. crocodiles, malaria and warrior 


B 


ers 
women. Certainly I never planned to go there when 
I gaily packed the station wagon, my cameras, and 
two children, a girl then eight and a boy then 
eleven, and set out for New Orleans to catch an 
Argentine cargo ship to Brazil for five years of pic- 
ture taking and carefree living. 

It was a wonderful trigger-happy life from Rio 
de Janeiro down through the Straits of Magellan, 
up through Chile, in Bolivia, in Ecuador and in 
Peru, until I suddenly realized the children were 
beyond me in arithmetic. I 
could no longer cope. with 
their 
fractions and percents. My 


problems involving 
conscience said it was time : 
to give them their American 
public school, se 
bubble gum and comics. 
We started back to the 
States. 


By that time I knew the | 


heritage: 


Amazon was only two hours 
by DC-4 from Lima, Peru’s | 
capital. It wasn’t so remote & 
after all. And it was the 
cheapest way back to-Brazil The Morey, wood burning 
from where we had started SC'9°-, Passengers wait too 
our circle of South America. 

A two-week passage at $14.00 each from Iquitos, 
Peru, to the Atlantic included stateroom, meals 
and a first-hand acquaintance with ant-eaters, boa 
constrictors, toucans, monkeys, parrots and orchids. 
Any reader interested in this, the biggest travel 
bargain we encountered anywhere, may contact 
the Morey Steamship Line, Iquitos, Peru, for in- 
formation regarding schedules. 

Life aboard the Morey, a small wood-burning 
steamer slowly puffing its way from west to east 
down 2,300 miles of Amazon from Iquitos to Belem, 
Brazil, was like having an “in” at the zoo. The ani- 
mals outnumbered the passengers. 

The scenery, an everlasting wall of green on 
either side of the madly rushing brown waters, 
might have been monotonous if it had not been for 
the constant challenge to the imagination. What 
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Down the 


lay behind the fringe? Was that a dangerous 
jaguar down at the water’s edge? Did you see that 
furry thing that just slid down the trunk of the 
tree over there? These were the questions that kept 
us expectantly leafing over the deck rail as en- 
chanting miles glided by. Raucous shrieks of par- 
rots and macaws overhead, the hope of seeing a 
crocodile, kept us ever alert. 

All you need in the way of red tape for the trip, 
along with your American passport, is an exit per- 
mit from Peru, a visa for Brazil, a health certificate, 
smallpox and yellow fever shots. These can be ar- 
ranged either in Iquitos or Lima. There is a nurse 
aboard who carries first 
aid supplies, so you can 
confine your medicines to 
malaria pills, halazone tab- 
lets for the drinking water, 
and your own pet cure for 
dysentery. 

While arranging passage 
in Iquitos, we stayed at the 


Mess Hall, a _ pension. 
Rooms and meals cost 25 
soles ($1.75) per day. 


Maintained primarily for 
American pilots of Faucett 
Airlines, their Peruvian co- 


river steamer, waits in Iquitos for 
until there are enough to warrant 
the trip of 2,300 exciting miles down the Amazon. 


pilots and stewards, it was 
clean and the meals were 
good. 

We found the Morey Steamship Company in a 
picturesque blue and white tile building on the 
promenade along the Amazon’s bank. 

The night we boarded the Morey, rain came 
down like a waterfall. It was April and the rainy 
season in the jungle. The aduana, customs agent, 
made quick work of our baggage. 

Amazon River steamers cater to cargo rather than 
passengers so comforts were strictly functional. 
Washing facilities were provided for by a sink op- 
posite the dining table on the rear deck. As Ameri- 
cans, we were on exhibition anyway and Kay pro- 
voked general interest as she scrubbed her teeth 
that first night. Cappy and I were cowards; we took 
our germs to bed. The next morning I begged a 
wash basin from the steward. There wasn’t one 
available but he accommodated us with a bowl- 
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shaped gourd and a five-gallon can of river water 
plus a broom. There was no cabin service. We were 
on our own. 

We should have brought sheets and blankets in- 
stead of the mosquito nettings we never needed. 
That first chilly, rainy night found me digging into 
the duffle bag, f6F ‘coats to use as covers. L had been 
warned against ev erything off the Amazon but cold! 

Food was scanty. We soon learned that Amazon- 
wise trav eleys~bring along eggs, canned meats, min- 
eral water, sweets, fruits. The cook will gladly pre- 
pare whatever extra you provide. We did get a little 
weary of just coffee and rolls for breakfast, stewed 
turtle meat for lunch. and paitche, the Amazon 
codfish, for supper. All meals were accompanied 
by the eternal banana disguised as french-fried po- 
tatoes, simply boiled and served in the nude, or 
covered with a gooey brown syrup and baked as a 
dulce dessert. 

It had become tradition in our years of travel to 
waive lessons the first day in a new situation, so Kay 
lost no time in hurrying us to explore the deck be- 
low. Bedlam greeted us as we descended the wide 
wooden stairway. The stench of raw hides, crude 
rubber and barbasco roots used in making DDT, hit 
our nostrils. Barechested stevedores in blue shorts 
yelled “red” jokes (those suitable for ladies are 
called “green”) at one another as they banged 
down crates while shifting cargo. Parrots scolded 
above our heads. Monkeys tied to tops of crates 
stopped their busy eating to peer at us. 

Layers of hammocks, sleeping quarters for third 
class passengers, were strung up like a giant cob- 
web. Beneath them women gossiped as_ they 


Chipeva fiers still flatten foreheads of babies 


squatted on the floor and ate out of tin dishes. 
Some combed long, heavy black hair, squinting crit- 
ically into tiny mirrors. Others took down ham- 
mocks or strung up laundry. Small children chased 
one another, scattering livestock. Over all pervaded 
a holiday spirit. 

We discovered monkeys everywhere, more kinds 
than I knew existed, from the palm-sized marmoset, 
called Barba Blanca because of his white beard, to 
the two-foot-long lovable black woolly. There were 
small brightly-colored musical birds, the toucan 
with his delicate legs and tooth-pick-like tongue in 
an oversized clumsy bill. There were giant-sized 


- turtles sprawled on their backs, gaudy macaws with 


their shrill cry of “Ararra,” prehistoric looking ant- 
eaters and alligators. Not so interesting but con- 
spicuous in number were turkeys, ducks, pigs. 

Amidship, the cook had staked out his claim— 
behind iron bars. I guess it was simpler to put one 
cook in a cage than 50-odd animals. 

Our first port of call was Ramon Castil at a point 
in the Amazon River known as the crossroads of 


monkeys, 
jungle 


Common _ bug-eating 
standard equipment in 
homes, replace fly swatter. 


These three musical passengers 
were nicknamed the Andrew Sis- 
ters by those on Morey. 
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three countries: Colombia, Peru and Brazil. 

Farther down the river but still within sight of 
the Peruvian flag at Ramon Castil, we docked at the 
Brazilian fort of Tabatinga. We were now officially 
in Brazil. Automatically everyone switched from 
Spanish to Portuguese—that is everyone but us. We 
spoke a rare mixture. 

At Tabatinga, two more passengers joined us— 
officers’ wives going to Belem on a shopping spree. 
The young women were happy at the thought of 
the new clothes they would buy in Belem. They 
didn’t think it odd to be going 2,000 miles down 
the Amazon to buy a new hat. 

Two hours later we arrived at Benjamin Con- 
stant, where the Yavari River joins the Amazon. It 
was the first port that looked like a town since 
leaving Iquitos two days 
ago. We could see the 
church steeples as they 
reflected the sun making 
its appearance for the 
first time. We bought 
some papaya, glad to get 
fresh fruit. 

Frequent stops to load 
wood for fuel gave us an 
opportunity to know the 
jungle as more than a 
blur of 


Morey would muzzle her 


green, ‘The 


nose into a mud bank 
beside a long row of 
logs stacked neatly at 
the water’s edge. Goose 
pimples always popped 


out over me as | watched 


Teatro Amazanos with its splendid art treasures is in 
Manaus, one thousand miles in heart of the jungle. 
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the stevedores jump into 
the murky waters of the 
Amazon and wade to the shore with the rope to 
make the Morey fast. They seemed to have no fear 
of the bichos beasts which might be lurking in the 
muddy water. It was said that scientists had strung 
a net across the Amazon near its mouth at Belem 
and were trapping all kinds of strange fish and 
monsters. We were also told that no one—no matter 
how well he could swim—had ever survived a fall 
into the Amazon. Why? The Brazilian telling it only 
shrugged his shoulders and said “bichos.” Yet these 
muscled men nonchalently splashed back and forth 
to the Morey carrying logs for three hours or more 
until there was enough fuel to last until the next 
supply could be reached. 

We were 1,000 miles down the Amazon when the 
Captain mentioned Manaus. “It is a pity, Senora, 
that you do not plan to see Manaus. It is a European 
city in the heart of the jungle and has the magnifi- 
cent opera house, the Teatro Amazonas, built in 


the golden days of rubber. Senora, Manaus is the 
Paris of the jungle. You should see it.” 

I recalled stories of Manaus—champagne bub- 
bled in bathtubs of gold and opera companies from 
Europe had come to entertain the rubber barons. 
But that was in the early 1900s. When the Far East 
took over the rubber market, Manaus became known 
as the ghost town of the jungle. I had no idea we 
were anywhere near there. 

So we did what we always do when someone says 
we should see someplace. The next morning, bag- 
gage plunked down on the banks of the Amazon 
at Carrera, we were waving goodbye to the Morey 
with one hand and beckoning with the other to 
the milk launch which was to carry us to Manaus, 
in the heart of the jungle, for 50 cents each. 

The scenery changed 
quickly. We could see a 
straight line where the 
muddy waters of the 
Amazon met the jet 
black waters of the Rio 
Negro. The piloto of the 
little launch couldn’t ex- 
plain why the waters of 
the Rio Negro were so 
black but he did serve 
us coffee heated over a 
little charcoal brazier. 
Red bluffs lined with 
palm trees towered above 
us. 

As we neared Manaus 
we could see huge ocean 
liners loading cargo at 
modern floating docks. 
Our biggest thrill came 
when we landed: in a 
mess of sampam-like canoes filled with tropical 
vegetables, exoctic fruits 
monkeys, brilliant birds. 

We walked leisurely beside a two-wheeled rubber- 
tired cart which carried our baggage over cob- 


and flowers, parrots, 


blestone streets to the pension for pilots, a large 
rambling house surrounded by a garden and wall. 
In the garden were several cages with snakes, and 
orchids hung from the ancient jacaranda trees. We 
had no sooner checked in at 75 cruceiros per day 
with meals ($2.35) when a familiar Catalina crew 
from Iquitos arrived. They handed me my eye 
glasses I had left there and which they were taking 
to Belem for me. It was a small worldxeven in the 
Amazon. 

The next few days were busy ones and passed all 
too quickly. We visited the Teatro Amazonas and 
marvelled at its huge dome of colorful mosaic 
tiles and art treasures. We visited the zoo; swam 
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in the largest natural swimming 
pool we had ever seen. We wandered 
in and out of shops filled with bolts of 
pure Irish linen, alligator hides, purses, 
hammocks, perfumes and sachets in 
containers made from beautiful Ama- 
zonian woods at half the price we had 
paid in Rio de Janeiro. 

Dashing young men in dazzling 
whife suits and black ties, with black 
umbrellas hooked over their arms, sat 
at sidewalk cafes in the shade of for- 
mally groomed trees. There under the 
orchids they everlastingly sipped cafe 
zinhas, tiny cups of black sweet coffee, 
while their; eyes’ follow the passing 
girls smartly dressed in ffocks made 
by French modistes. Over all Manaus 
pervaded ayn air of mysterious charm 
and past elegance. It was hard to realize that all 
around us for a thousand miles in any direction 
lay the jungle. 

The remainder of the rip to Belem was made on 
a Brazilian river boat, the Eduardo Ribeiro. San- 
tarem, at the junction of the Amazon and Tapajoz 
Rivers halfway between Belem and Manaus, was 
the most interesting stop. Two hundred Confed- 
erates of the American Civil War had settled there 
and had made quite a colony. (America’s Forgotten 
Colony, TRAVEL, Sept. 1951) Henry Ford’s exper- 
imental rubber plantation, Fordlandia, was not 
far away. - 

Fishing boats with colored sails of orange, yel- 
low and blue, flapping idly in the breeze were an- 
chored along main street. Two-wheeled carts pulled 
by long-horned oxen trundled past us. We bought 
a tiny hammock for Muki—Kay’s pet monkey—and 
sipped a refresco, an ice made of some strange fruit, 
on the little pavilion that jutted out over the water. 
I kept my camera shutter clicking so fast we al- 
most didn’t hear the Ribeiro’s whistle. Santarem 
was undoubtedly a place where you could spend a 
week instead of only three hours. 

Full moon added its share of glamour to our last 
night on board the Ribeiro. Romance was flourish- 
ing. Moonstruck couples tenderly held hands here 
and there on deck. Somewhere below someone was 
strumming a guitar softly accompanied by voices 
singing a haunting Portuguese melody. 

We Americans think of rumba and samba as 
typical Latin American muscle ripplers but in Peru 
it is the Marinera that brings down the roof and 
your girdle. The dancers line up in couples fac- 
ing each other with a handkerchief held in the right 
hand. The minor music in a 6/8 beat is fast and 
flutelike. Most of the frenzied foot work is done by 
the cabellero while the senorita does her stuff with 
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Baby jaguars are favorite 
pets around Santarem. 


big brown eyes coyly playing hide-and- 
seek behind the handkerchief. Like the 
beautiful cock-of-the-rock bird in the 
Amazon, the cabellero is wooing his 
lady while the onlookers clap their 
hands to the beat, yelling compliments 
and encouragement. Quite a dance! 

The Amazon was transformed into a 
shimmering river of silver, and trees 
loomed against the horizon in fantastic 
black silhouettes. There was no noise 
except singing bull frogs. As I leaned 
against the rail oddly stirred by the 
strange beauty of the night, I was 
suddenly startled by two forms leaping 
out of the shining -water under me. 
Then they disappeared. A sailor walk- 
ing by on watch said laughingly, 
“Don’t be afraid. They are the dolphin 
of the Amazon. There they are again. It is an omen 
of good luck that you see them.” 

Good luck has been with us right along, I thought. 
For the children, the trip had had more thrills than 
a zoo or a circus’ and I had rolls of pictures | 
couldn’t get anywhere else in the world. We had 
needed inexpensive transportation back to Brazil 
from Peru. In fourteen days we had covered 2,300 
miles at six cents per mile including food and 
lodging per person. 

To those who feel bushed by the fast pace of 
modern living, Hopalong Cassidy and high prices, 
a trip down the Amazon offers a new adventure—a 
leisurely view of jungle life and a taste of foreign 
travel for the entire family at bargain prices. Avia- 
tion has practically brought the Amazon to your 
doorstep but don’t wait until aviation wraps it all 
up in cellophane and makes it just like home. Now 
it is still excitingly different! ¢ 


Peruvian handkerchief dance called Marinera rocked the ship. 
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Rolling Sank 


$ 
Mobile Method Spurs Rural Saving 
$ $ 


By bringing bank to the rural folk, thousands are encouraged to 
save in Puerto Rico, where living standards are improving rapidly. 
Two units of this rolling bank conduct business in many categories 
and return at day’s end to headquarters where deposits, loans and 
~ withdrawals are permanently _ re- 
corded. Semi-weekly schedules are 
worked to bring these units into 52 
communities for established banking 


hours. Application has been made to Young couple of a small Puerto Rican town 
the U. S. authorities for approval to where no usual banking facilities are avail- 
use twenty more units for this novel able is checking deposit book while waiting 


kind of extension of Puerto Rico’s for bank on wheels. 
banking system. 


wag | 
RESERVED FOR 
BANE POPULAR i 
DEPHERTO RIE 


BRANCH 


Signs mark special parking areas for twice-a-week visits of rolling b i i 

' g bank. Tellers windows at one end of the diesel-powered bus are exactly like tl 
oe country folk good naturedly wait to take turn for their banking in a permanent bank. Deposit or withdrawal slips are carried in drool 
usiness. slide away and are fitted with desk tops. 


Modern, four-lane con- 
crete highways out of 
San Juan speed these 
mobile banks to their 
rural locations. Of Puerto 
Rico’s 77 communities, 
52 have no permanent 
banking service. Often 
going is rough for bank 
on wheels crossing rural 
streams. 


How Pathfinder Magazine SAYS: 


You CAN DISCOVER THE SECRET OF LOW COST-TRAVEL 


from an article in the bi-weekly news magazine, THE PATHFINDER. 


Dream trips you can afford: 


ROUND THE WORLD FOR $478 


HE ZITTLE Tyrhennia Line 
i steamer Olbia takes a couple of 
days to butt through the Mediter- 
ranean, from Genoa via Leghorn to 
brigand-riddled Corsica. If you’re 
aboard, don’t stay up late watching the 
wild mountain dances of Ligurian peas- 
ants on the steerage deck. For you must 
be on deck at dawn—whilé you pass the 
lone island of Capraia) with salt-blown 
Elba to the south—to ~watch fof the 
high Corsican peaks to show above the 
horizon. ; Pf 
237 
At $6.50 (including five full meals) 
the Olbia’s voyage is a fair example of 
dream trips you can afford. And there 
are others—colorful journeys to exotic 
lands that often cost little more than 
your vacation at home. Trade your 
usual beach for a houseboat in the Vale 
of Kashmir, or a cruise among the 
lesser Caribbean islands by native 
trading schooner. 


You can travel clear around the 
world—to South Seas coral isles and 
the misty lakes of New Zealand, to 
Australia and the plains of Africa, to 
Europe’s leisurely antiquity—for just 
$478 in fares. That long steamer jaunt 
can be duplicated in ten days by plane 
for $1,700, but where’s the fun? 


Last year, 52 million Americans 
spent a record of $12 billion on vaca- 
tions. Many went on organized cruises 
at prices from $125 to $25,000. But 
some traveled off the tourist track, got 
cheaper and more glamorous vacations. 


JUST REMEMBER 


« e« Bargain paradises get that way 
because they haven't been discovered by 
tourist mobs. They’re harder to find and 
to reach—but more rewarding. 


Chromed ocean liners and inter- 
national hotels are America trans- 
planted. For fun at budget prices, go 
by freighter and stay at pensions. 


e « Make your longest hop from Eu- 
rope, not directly from the U. S. Cur- 
rency differentials and lower European 
yates can save up to 50%. 


e e Dont go unless yowre ready to 
plan well ahead and to shop for travel 
bargains. 
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CARIBBEAN There are still undiscovered 
Edens at America’s back door. Tobago, the 
Robinson Crusoe island that rivals Tahiti, 
where living is so cheap the Island's chief 
official gets only $240 a month. Or, Gren- 
ada, which, as a native described it: ‘Dis 
Islan’, suh, is t'ing Gahd mek from rain- 
bo’.”’ There, for $12 a week, you can rent 
a 3-bedroom house with its own private 
beach. Many of the best spots can be 
reached only by trading schooner. Go down 
to the waterfront at Grenada or elsewhere 
and bargain with dusky skippers to make 
your own price—keep this up and cruise all 
the lesser islands of this jeweled chain. 


Here’s a sampling of dream trips 

Round the World. Every 2 months a 
Shaw Savill vessel leaves London for 
Curacao, Panama, and New Zealand. 
Cross the Pacific, change at Wellington 
for another SSL ship going west via 
Australia and South Africa back to Eng- 
land. Minimum fare about $478—but the 
trip is usually booked up 15 months in 
advance. (Reach London for about $175 
from New York.) Other round the world 
trips from the U. S. as low as $250-$300 
a month via deluxe freighters. 

India. Minimum fare from New York 
to Ceylon, India, or Malaya is about $350. 
Transhipping in England, you can make 
the trip by luxury liner (tourist class) 
for $319. Go to the lotus-covered moun- 
tain lakes of Kashmir, where a furnished 
houseboat with four turbanned servants 
rents for $70 a month. Total costs for a 
couple run around $175 a month—in the 
most beautiful spot on earth. 

South Seas. You can still live the life 
of a Tahitian beachcomber—but not in 
Tahiti, which has found out about the 
Yankee dollar. Instead, drowse on bril- 
hant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or watch 
Pacific combers crash on reef-grit Nor- 
folk or Lord Howe Islands. (You can 
reach the South Seas by freighter from 
the U. S.) 

Africa. Perhaps the biggest travel 
bargain today is an 80-day luxury 
cruise around the Dark Continent, call- 
ing at a score of colorful ports like 
Dar-es-Salaam, for $700, round trip 
from Amsterdam. (You can reach Hol- 
land for $165 from the U. S.) 

Mediterranean. A two-week cruise to 
Malta, Naples, Casablanca, and Lisbon 
starts as low as $92, round trip from 
London. But try a longer stay—in the 
lush valleys of Mount Olympus on Cyp- 
rus, where a couple can live comfortably 
for $1,400 a year; on Aegean islands 
that hide remnants of a 5,000-year-old 
civilization among olive and cork 
groves; or with the fisherfolk of rocky 
Sardinia, where hotel rates are 24¢c a 
day or $1.12 with three good meals. 

Atlantic Islands. Green cones stand- 
ing out of the sparkling waters of the 
South Atlantic—these are the Azores 
and the Canaries. Tropical flowers, 
sandy beaches, and the charm of old 
Spain are combined here—with rents of 
about $20 a month, groceries for a 
couple at $10 a week and servants $5 a 
month each. 


The vagabond voyager with a 
fistful of dreams can get aids 
to planning from these 2 guides: 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD 


This is «@ book on how to double what your 
money can buy. For that is what spending a 
few weeks or months, or even retiring, in the 
world’s Bargain Paradises amounts to. 


Throughout, you learn where to spend a 
while in the West Indies, Central and South 
America, the healthful islands of the South 
Seas, the wonderlands of New Zealand, the 
Balearic Islands, the Canaries, Madeira, etc. 


You read about ‘‘Lands of Eternal Spring- 
time,”’ “Californias Abroad,” “Islands in the 
Wind,” ‘Four Modern ‘Shangri-Las’,’’ about 
mountain hideaways, tropical islands as color- 
ful as Tahiti but nearer home, about modern 


» cities where you can live for less, about quiet 


country lanes and surf-washed coastal resorts. 
About 100 photos, 4 maps. Price $1.50 


TRAVEL ROUTES ARCUND THE WORLD 


With this book you can stop saying that travel 
is too expensive. Passenger-carrying freighters 
do offer you a way to see the world for as lit- 
tle as you’d spend at a resort. And what ac- 
commodations you get—large rooms with beds 
{not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of 
good food, plenty of relaxation as your ship 
speeds from port to port. 


Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the West 
Indies, between California and New York, out 


to Hawaii—trips to almost everywhere—are 
within your means. 
There are round-the-world voyages and 


shorter trips too. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England, France, the Mediterranean; two- or 
three-week vacations to the West Indies or 
down the Pacific Coast. 


This book names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. It includes practically every 
passenger-carrying service starting from or go- 
ing to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the 
Pacific Coast, England, France, Scandinavia, 
the Mediterranean, Africa, the Near East, the 
Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, 
Hawaii, etc. It’s yours for $1.00. 


To get these books, fill in coupon below: 


To HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
20 Adams Boulevard 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $__ _ (eash, check, 
or money order). Please send me the books 
checked below: 


[] BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, 
$1.50 


[| TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD, 
$1.00 


L] Special offer: both books above ($2.50 
value) for $2.00. 


You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 


Print name 


Address 


City & State 
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EALY’S Mineral Wells at Sealy 

Springs, Ala., came into existence 
in 1927 when J. R. Sealy, drilling for 
oil, brought to the surface the hot salt 
mineral water outpouring. Said to be 
the only one of its kind in the U.S., 
~the well’s natural flow is piped above 
ground from a drilling depth of almost 
one mile. 

With a constant flow rate of approx- 
imately 10,800 gallons per hour, the 
waters are controlled at a temperature 
not over 112° for bath and swimming 
purposes. Hotel and bath houses are 
heated by the warmth of the water. 


Bath Facilities 


Roman type, sunken, individual 
bath facilities are used, with personal 
needs determining the length of time 
required in hot bath waters. Hot and 


cold mineral water swimming pools 
are available free to guests. Bath rates 
run from $1.00 to $1.50, with special 
tariffs for weekly booklets and com- 
bination bath-massage treatments. 


Hotel-Hospital 


At Sealy’s hotel-hospital, single 
rooms are available from $2.50 to 
$6.00 daily, doubles at $5.00 to 
$12.00, depending on the season. Cot- 
tages, furnished with kitchenette and 
other facilities, can be obtained for 
$26.00 up per week for a one-bedroom 
lodge or $30.00 weekly and up for a 
two-bedroom affair. 

A variety of game hunting and fish- 
ing adds to the health factors of 
Sealy’s, as well as such activity as 
horseback riding, golf at nearby 
Dothan, shuffle board. horse shoe 


POE and indoor games. Deep sea 


‘fishing and surf bathing attract many 


to the Gulf of Mexico, 75 miles away, 
where accommodations can be had in 
Panama City, Fla., at the Cove Hotel, 
operated by Sealy’s. 

Sealy’s specializes in every kind of 
physical disorder that can be remedied 
by improved circulation, reactivation 
of normal glands and by curative 
natural hot water mineral salt ele- 
ments. 

Residents and travelers in the 
states of Alabama, Georgia and Flor- 
ida are within easy driving range of 
Sealy’s Mineral Wells, as the detail 
of road map, pictured at the top of 
this page, reveals. ¢# 


HERRY blossom time in Washing- 
ton, D.C., means festival. The 
celebration, an annual event, gen- 
erally takes place in late March or 
early April, although it is officially 
scheduled for the first weekend in 


April, 
factor. 

A gift from Japan to the United 
States in 1912, the 50 trees lining the 
Tidal Basin are paid homage to by a 
Cherry Blossom Ball presided over 
by a queen and her court. 

It’s a wonderful time to place the 
nation’s capital on your travel trail. 4 


weather being the deciding 
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Cherry Blossom Festival 


HYOHAGHYDHAOHIG 


Symmetric strength of Washington Monument towers over delicate profusion of cherry blossoms. 
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He Went Out to Meet Them 


Wirn FLARES AND WHISTLES and 
blaring bugles, the Reds had been at- 
tacking fanatically all night. Wave after 


wave they came, in overwhelming 
numbers. 


By dawn, Jerry Crump could see that 
his postion alone was keeping them 
from overrunning L Company. Twice 
he went out to meet them with his bayo- 
net. Once he retook a captured machine 


gun. And four times he left shelter to 
bring in wounded comrades, 


Now, an enemy soldier crept close 
unobserved. He lobbed a grenade. It 
landed squarely among the wounded 
men. Without a second’s hesitation, 
Corporal Crump threw himself upon 
it, smothered the explosion with his 
own body, and saved his four com- 
panions’ lives, 


“T got hurt,” says Jerry Crump, “but 
I got back alive. Because our armed 
forces have the finest medical equip- 
ment in the world—even at the front. 
And you helped put it there by invest- 
ing in United States Defense Bonds.” 


Bonds are savings. But they mean 
production power, too. Helping pro- 
vide the arms and equipment and care 
of every kind that give a fighting man 
more than a fighting chance. 


Corporal 
Serry Crump 


US: Army 


Medal of Honor 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held to ma- 
turity! Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on 


earning —at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, 
start investing in United States Series E: Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at work. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 


save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is 
donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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El Salvador’s 


al Theatre, in 
ground. 


El Salvador Oe cass 


L SALVADOR IS probably the most neglected of 
E all Latin American countries. A regular stop 
on all airlines between Mexico and Panama, tour- 
ists traveling throughout Central America continu- 
ally pass through it, and yet almost no one thinks 
of stopping. 

Because of this lack of publicity, Salvador still 
possesses many of the charms which her more fa- 
mous sister republics have lost. 

Situated just south of Guatemala, Salvador is 
relatively close and easily accessible from all parts 
of the U.S. Besides the various air routes through 
Mexico, there are direct flights (with just one stap 
in Guatemala) from both Los Angeles and New 
Orleans. 

Salvador’s lack of an Atlantic coastline makes 
ocean travel possible only from Pacific Coast ports. 
The trip can easily be made by car, however. along 
the Pan-American Highway, or, for those who like 
to do something really different, it is possible to 
travel all the way by rail. 

Within the country itself travel is very simple. 
Salvador is noted for its well-paved roads, and its 
more than 1.600 miles of national highways are 
something of a record for a country whose coast- 
line is only about 160 miles long and whose width 
averages 60 miles. Cars may be rented by the day, 
and for shorter trips taxis may be hired for about 
$1.50 (U.S. currency) an hour. Buses go to all the 
towns, and a small narrow-gauge railway goes to 
many of the larger ones. 

The general shape of the country and central 


location of the capital make it possible for the 
visitor to enjoy all the comforts and conveniences 
of a modern city and yet be only a few hours away 
from the beach, remote mountain areas or small 
native villages almost completely untouched by 
contact with the outside world. 

Although travel by car or train is highly prefer- 
able, the visitor should not miss the experience of 
at least one trip by local bus, especially in the 
morning when the Indians are bringing their pro- 
duce to market. 

If many people are waiting to board the bus, it 
is definitely a matter of the survival of the fittest. 
When the dust settles. if you were lucky enough to 
get on you will find yourself firmly wedged in be- 
tween a couple of Indians, live chickens or turkeys 
at your feet, and the aisle completely filled with 
huge baskets of pineapples, bananas, corn or some 
other agricultural product. A large NO SMOKING 
sign is prominently displayed, but as no one can 
read, the air soon becomes heavy with smoke. Lack 
of window panes in the bus keeps everyone from 
being suffocated, but this same openness can cause 
great discomfort when it starts to rain. 

Through all this maze of baskets and animals 
the collector wends his way, receiving the money 
and giving each passenger a ticket. A few minutes 
later a second man comes by and pokes‘his thunb 
through each ticket, and sometimes a third man 
comes to collect them. 

Salvador. with its 1,889,946 inhabitants. has a 
population density that is heavy for an agricultural 


TRA 
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Park is home of Nation- 


back- 
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country, about 145 to the square mile, and this 
triple ticket-taking is part of the means taken to 
provide work for the willing and able. 

From the very first, the visitor is impressed by 
the modern aspect of the capital, San Salvador. 
Not all the streets are as wide as in US. cities, but 
this problem has been solved by making them one- 
way. There are many large modern stores which 
sell foods manufactured in the U,S., also stores 
with Italian art treasures, fine crystal, china and 
other things from various European countries. 

Even the majority of the homes are modern 
looking, those near the center and older part of 
town being so-called Spanish-type architecture. In 
the newer residential sections, however, homes are 
the very latest. in -ultra-modérn design. 

On the whole, the country gives the impression 
of being progressive and practical. The congested 
parking situation in the capital has been improved 
by converting some of the numerous small parks 
or plazas into parking areas. Enough trees have 
been left so that these still look like plazas or 
squares, 

On the edge of town the government is con- 
structing colorful and comfortable housing units 
for the working class. For these, a small amount 
of rent is paid, and the workers will eventually 
own their own homes. Another thing not usually 
seen in Central America is the construction of 
playgrounds for children throughout the city. 

Like so many Latin American countries, how- 
ever, Salvador is handicapped by a lack of capital. 
It has almost no industries outside of a few textile 
mills, flour mills and a factory which produces 
the coffee bags used there. 

Salvador is an agricultural country and its econ- 
omy is dominated by the coffee crop. Although it 
is a small country, it has the important advantages 
of abundant low-cost labor, low production costs, 
good roads and railroads in the coffee regions, 
and seaports accessible to the plantations. Sugar, 
cotton and henequen are becoming increasingly im- 
portant as are cattle and allied industries. 

Prices on foreign-made articles are naturally 
high, but on the whole cost of living is consider- 
ably lower than in the States. A person can live 
comfortably on food from the local markets, and 
servant help is very reasonable. 

Rate of exchange is favorable to Americans, be- 
ing two and one-half to one. Room and board can 
be had for $5.00 (U.S.) a day in an excellent 
American boarding house. from $6.00 to $10.00 in 
the two first class hotels. or from $2.50 to $4.00 
in a second class hotel. 

The best part about El Salvador is that it hasn’t 
been spoiled by tourists. Although the tourist is 
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Indian boy holds mask which 
he wears for Dance of the 
Moors and Christians, 


probably at a disadvantage in the market, espe- 
cially if he does not speak Spanish fluently, there 
are not two definite prices as in most Latin Ameri- 
can countries—a tourist price and one for the lo- 
cal residents. Salvadoranians do not like to bar- 
gain. Prices in stores are fixed, and even in the 
market there is very little bargaining. 

People in El Salvador are unusually courteous 
and friendly. They are eager to be of help in every- 
thing from giving simple directions to answering 
long and detailed questions about their country. 
Even in stores, if they do not have what you are 
looking for, they usually tell you exactly where 
you can find it. 

It is possible to walk all over the capital without 
being bothered by beggars or people trying to sell 
you things, and an American girl alone is just as 
safe as she would be home—perhaps even safer. 

Unless there is some fiesta during which the 
natives have too much to drink, it is equally safe 
to go walking alone out in the country. The In- 
dians pass you with a friendly adids (people al- 
ways say “goodbye” when they meet each other 
there) and willingly pose for pictures without de- 
manding money. 

Their conception of distance is sometimes con- 
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fusing, however. It may take three hours to walk 
to something which they told you was cerquita 
(very close), and if you insist upon their estimat- 
ing the distance, they will tell you it is so many 
leagues instead of kilometers, though it is impos- 
sible to find anyone who can tell you how much 
a league is. 

Actually there are very few natives of pure In- 
dian stock, about 78 per cent of the population 
being mestizo, or mixed Indian and Spanish. There 
are only two villages—Nahuilzalco and Panchi- 
malco—in which native costumes are still worn, 
and, although not so colorful as those of the Gua- 
temalan Indians, they are interesting in design and 
often very beautiful. 

As in other nearby countries, everything is car- 
ried on the head, and often the load is nearly as 
big as the person underneath it. Even in the capi- 
tal you see things being carried this way, espe- 
cially around the markets. 

The markets in San Salvador are rather dark 
and crowded and not as interesting as some of 
those in the smaller towns. There they are often 
held outside under a big ceiba tree or in front of 
the church, and Sunday seems to be the most popu- 
lar market day. 

The most important native handicrafts are tex- 
tiles (mainly cotton), straw hats, reed baskets and 
pottery. The town of Ilobasco produces interesting 
clay figures, sometimes not much larger than a 
grain of rice and very skillfully done. 

Although Salvador’s Indians may be lacking in 
color, her landscapes are certainly not. Salvador 
is sometimes called the land of lakes and vol- 
canoes, and, with the exception of Guatemala, 
probably has more in proportion to her size than 
any other country in the world. 

Izalco, the only active volcano at present, erupts 
regularly every fifteen minutes and is especially 
awe-inspiring at night when it lights up the whole 
sky and its streams of lava look like rivers of fire. 
It can be seen far out at sea and serves as a beacon 
for navigators on the Pacific. 


side. 


Sunday in Cojutepeque finds 
everyone hurrying to market. 


Village church and _ shrine 
reflect serenity of country- 


Except for Lake Coatepeque, a well-known re- 
sort, and Lake Ilopango, which is near the city 
and offers good bathing facilities, most of the lakes 
are as yet undeveloped by the National Tourist 
Bureau. Although there is not much interest in 
hunting or fishing, game and fish are plentiful. 

In addition to interesting mountain scenery, you 
find fertile valleys, well-cultivated plains and. of 
course, the more tropical coastal region with its 
several beautiful beaches. 

Some of the most interesting places in El Sal- 
vador are relatively unknown even to the residents 
of the country. Few people seem to visit the gey- 
sers, and yet these are just outside one of the 
larger towns, Ahuachapan, with a good road all 
the way. 

The whole section around the geysers is like 
something out of Dante’s Inferno. The ground is 
covered with reddish volcanic rocks, quite hot at 
times, and the smell of sulphur is stifling. The 
loud bubbling of water can be heard from under- 
neath the ground, and steam comes out of the 
many small cracks. Geysers shoot up from the 
pools of boiling water or mud and even from the 
middle of a nearby stream. 

Close to Ahuachapan is another place of interest 
but harder to find. A geography book which we 
found in the National Library mentioned a water- 
fall near Ahuachapan, and we were determined to 
take in everything of interest in the vicinity. 

It was difficult to find people who could give us 
directions, and the way they pointed out was a 
scarcely visible road through cow pastures and 
cornfields. After traveling several kilometers and 
getting out to open and close four or five big 
wooden gates, we almost decided to give up and 
turn back. The land was perfectly flat in all direc- 
tions, and it seemed an unlikely place for a 
waterfall. 

Suddenly, however, we descended into a tropi- 
cal forest and not long afterward arrived at a 
river with a very modern hydroelectric plant. Beyond 
this and through a dense banana grove we came to 
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the waterfall which was well worth the trouble it 
took to reach it. 


whereas that of La Libertad, the most popular and 
easily accessible beach is black. 
Whether you go for a swim at the beach, at one of 
the lakes or at one of many swimming pools, there 


The best example of pre-Columbian ruins, the 
temple of Tazumal, has been made into a tourist 
attraction, but there are other remains through- 
out the country that have not been developed 


are seldom more than a handful of people— 
sometimes not any. Even the country clubs 
yet, as well as caves with interesting inscrip- are seldom crowded. There are no night clubs 
tions on the walls. They are not easy to find in town, but private clubs have dances and 
but there is always someone who will be offer bowling or other facilities, and, of 
able to give you directions. course, there are good theaters with Ameri- 
What is considered by many to be the can pictures. 


most beautiful beach in the country, Los Although there are Indian festivals and 


Blancos, is another of the places seldom - often quite elaborate celebrations in con- 
visited by tourists. The first part of the aks Hehe ct ashe nection with national holidays, Salva- 
trip is made over a well-paved road, but the doranians seem to be, on the whole, rather 
next part must be-thade on foot through a dense serious and no so carefree and fun-loving as 
swamp. Large cement blocks placed in the mud, and people in some of the other Latin American 
often covered with large crabs, trace a path through countries. 
this swamp. Stepping stones lead to a wide estuary If you are looking for gay night life, lots of 
or bay, and from there native dugout canoes ferry people and noise, Salvador is definitely not the 
you to the other side. place to go. But if Latin America to you means 
Strange-looking four-eyed fish swim around the tropical scenery, gorgeous sunsets, beautiful 
canoes and beautifully colored birds often fly over- beaches with warm water all the year around, smil- 
head. After you reach the shore, there is still a walk ing dark-skinned natives, soft music of guitars and 
through the native village before you arrive at the marimbas in the evening, interesting native towns, 
beach. But, here again, it is more than worth the markets and fiestas, you will find all of these things 
trouble it took to get there. The sand is white, in El Salvador. ¢ 
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Tips for Touring 
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CAROL LANE 


ae [{ OL Company 


ENDING YOUR CAR to a friend can be a risky 


i business. 


Before you decide to be a “good sport,” con- 


sider the foll 


1. Have you seen his license? This is not a silly 


owing questions: 


question. If he doesn’t have one, you may be sub- 


ject to a stiff fine and possible revocation of your 


own license. 


2. Do you know he’s a sane, responsible driver? 
lf he is caught driving in an intoxicated state, or 
dangerously, you can be liable for damages or in- 


juries he commits. 


3. Is your car in proper repair? An accident 
due to faulty brakes, for instance, can be laid up- 


on your shoulders, 

4. Are you fully insured for personal injury 
and collision damages if he drives? Partial cover- 
age may place a financial burden on you in the 


event of an accident. 


5. Does he 


have 


“drive-other-car” 


insurance 


coverage? If he doesn’t, you’d better be assured 
that he can assume financial responsibility. 


‘False Friends 


“Friends” have been known to steal cars loaned 
to them. In these cases, insurance against theft 


doesn’t apply. And if you lend your car so that he 


can act as your agent on some mission, remember 


that you become personally liable for any mishaps 


that may occur. 


The chances are that on your travels you'll meet 


perfectly charming and socially acceptable people. 


These friendships are based more often upon senti- 


ment than on sense. In the easy camaraderie that 
develops along with the vacation spirit, it often 
seems only natural to lend your car to a new- 


found friend. 


There’s certainly no harm in handing over the 


keys if he’s a licensed and responsible driver. But 


unless you’re prepared for the worst, gently and 


firmly, say NO! 
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TRAVEL CROSSWORDS > 


By Ted Shane 


Solution To This Puzzle Wil! Be Found on Page 50 


HORIZONTAL 
Last time I saw the old gal, 
she was pretty gay 
Terrible Lady of the Hima- 
layas—if you fall, you'll 
never get over it! 
All during her famous trip, 
she was in the hole 
End of robbery 
Old fashioned conveyance for 
riding out of town 
Filling stations 
Two hotheads looking for 
union troubles 
Cuckoo 
They'll get you in some tight 
squeezes in S.A. 
Jerusalem’s famed bassinet 
Kind of romantic brace 
Tight Little Islander 
Twosome 
They’re so hungry they could 
eat a man 
O’Chlorophylland 
Kind of living a mattress 
maker lives 
Less inclined to hang things 
on the floor 
Capital the Russians stole 
Well known pricefighter of 
the °30s 
Ernie Pyle’s burial place 
New ----and 
Slap the streets with goo (be- 
fore ripping them up again) 
In short, I am 999 
South end of a Camel 
Take weight from the back- 
field and improve the. line 
German who became a town 
in Illinois 
Sign of the times 
Kind of person who gets the 
biggest kick out of sopranos 
and orators 
Calf fiddle, or a bull fiddle’s 
young 
Korean money unit 
Fast kind of gin 


| 1920 glamour (gramma had 


it) 

Tiresome, isn’t it? 

It took pluck to play this in 
the old days 

Par’s constant companion 
Good for a long stretch 

Itsa Luigi’s besta dish! 

It gives me a pain 

Alf or Lynne 

Von Luckner’s sea raider 
Iranian Johnny Ray, sheds 
water on troubled oils 

Apple of an unele’s eye 


_ 
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VERTICAL 
The Polyglot of Comodoro 
Rivadavia 
Quite a Ladd 
France’s favorite payground. 
The outlook for Greenland 
in °53 ‘ 
Tito’s Yugo-Slave 
Lorraine’s constant compan- 
ion 
Don’t take her word if she 
says this, fellows! She means 
the opposite! 
Kind of folk 
Cause of the world’s splitting 
headache 
Planet on Capt. Video’s route 
Burma’s Washington 
France’s Palm Beach 
Lover of schooners and the 
flying foam 
Backward boy 
Has that nutty flavor 
Le Evening Journal de Paris 
Fort City of Moselle 
What to take for ingrown 
doldrums 
Silly fliers 
Bound to cause an uprising 
this spring behind the Iron 
Curtain 
Ooh, Sir Gladwyn, you said 
a naughty word! 
Fancy panty decor 
It’s due for a shakeup in 
Spain 
Lethal egg-laying contest 
With in French 
The Eisenhowers of Virginia, 
suh! 
Squeezes it out 
Elephant’s rumbleseats 
Story from Russia 
Only way Jr. will eat his pie 
Auto horns, crying babies 
and opera 
The No. 1 U. S. Day 
Unbalanced thing that holds 
a steering wheel 
It’s Greek to the Greeks 
A handful of guys in uniform 
knocking themselves out for 
DearOld Whoozis (or Dough- 
zis) 
Brand of motorboats 
Pleasant weather, cigar or 
woman 
Best way to leave the track 
Smart guy 
Poolroom polo stick 
U’r U? Well,----! 
Simply no good 
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Hotel Headliners _ 


Items from Israel 


| et Government Tourist Center 
reports many new hotels suitable 
for visipors are expected to open 
their doors during 1953. 

In Tel Aviv, the Nordau Plaza 
Hotel on the seashore will have 200 
rooms, and nearby will be the Tirat 
Nordau Hotel, a new commercial and 
tourist hostelry .6f,100 rooms. On 
Hayarkon Streef+Tel Aviv’s “Hotel 
Row’—the 120-room Dan _ Hotel 
nears completions 

In Jerusalemy+ the Malon Hanassi 
in the Talbieh Quarter has added a 
60-room wing, and the famed King 
David Hotel is making extensions. 

Haifa’s hotel situation is boosted 
with an added 60 rooms by the Zion 
Hotel, while the Tamar Hotel, a 28- 
room, medium-grade inn, has _ re- 
cently opened for business. On the 
slopes of the Western Carmel is the 
first-class Zohar Hotel with 40 
rooms. 

At the rapidly growing seashore 
center of Herzliva, the Sharon Hotel 
is adding 60 rooms as part of an 
expansion plan. The “Argail Hotel, 
with 100 rooms, will be a new first- 
class tourist center. Additionally, the 
Tadmor House Hotel with 70 rooms 
is under construction. 

In Ramat Gan, only a few minutes’ 
drive from Tel Aviv, a first class ho- 
tel, the Hashoshanin, with approxi- 
mately 50 rooms, has neared comple- 
tion, according to reliable reports. 


Beachside hotels such as Sharon, below, 
are part of Israel’s proud pleasure pattern. 
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On the Inn Side 


N International-Interacial  Vil- 

lage for all races, colors, creeds 
and languages is underway three 
miles north of Las Vegas, will in- 
clude a $5,500,000 hotel and casino, 
is backed by Los Angeles’ business 
group. . . . Timed for peak Easter 
season, new guest house, White 
Sands, opens March | in Hamilton, 
Bermuda, overlooking South Shore 
and sea. . Knott Hotels plans a 
250-room, eight-story hotel in New 


Bond Street in London. . Ocean 


Front Cottage Association, Box 2263, 
Daytona Beach, Fla, has free full- 


color booklet describing sea-skirted 
accommodations in that resort. . 

Following full air-conditioning of 
entire chain of Dinkler Hotels, mak- 
ing it first such chain in U.S., Dink- 
ler-Ansley in Atlanta, Ga., is now 
getting heavy main-fioor face-lifting 
at cost of $100,000, including a 
Knife and Fork Room with plate 
glass wall so diners can view entire 
kitchen operation. . . Pinecrest 
Lake Club at Avon Park, Fla., has 
opened a new 24-room wing. . . 
Menu-collectors eating at Hotel New 
Yorker can receive for the asking a 
souvenir packet of menus from the 
hotel’s four chief dining rooms. .. . 
Construction of two-story, ultra 
modern hotel of 40 rooms has begun 
in Santiago, Dominican Republic, 
with plans calling for 600-capacity 
ballroom.... San Antonio’s Menger 
Hotel hopes to be city’s “only resort 
hotel” with completion of a sun- 


deck, swimming-pool Patio Club. . . . 
Hotel Westward Ho in Phoenix, 
Ariz., has spent $250,000 just remod- 
eling main dining room for outstand- 
ing decor effects. . . . Tucson’s Santa 
Rita hotel opened a new supper club. 

. . San Francisco’s Fairmont Hotel 
has added a new men’s bar and grill, 
the Squire Room. . . . Commercial 
Hotel in Elko, Nev., now sports new 
exterior, new first floor, new public 
Newest hotel in Las 
Vegas is the Sands with 200 rooms 
spread over 65 square acres. 


rooms. 


‘Ne ce Yorh:. 
Most Interesting 


= At The Center of Convenie: cai 


Live near every 
point of interest 
at this world- 
famed address 
preferred by 
people whose 
opinions count! 


Write for Mustialed ' 
New York Guide. 


Spacious rooms and 
suites at modest rates 
in an atmosphere of 
quiet distinction. 
Modern Garage... 


S? Bany Shenk 


Managing Director 
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DISPATCH 
from 


Mk" IS A MONTH of anticipation and prepara- 
tion for all of Paris. The great hotels are put- 
ting last-minute touches to alterations and repairs 
begun in the winter months; the smart shops and 
stores have re-stocked their shelves; the famous 
night-clubs are recalling their star attractions, now 
tour; the freshly 
painted, rock gently against the borders of the Seine, 


away on bateaux-mouches, 
waiting to be freed. And the travel agencies along 
the Opera and the Madeleine have re-doubled their 
personnel, bracing themselves for what is to come, 
for March is but a prelude to Paris’ greatest 
moment, the month of April and the onslaught of 
hundreds of thousands of insatiably curious, avid 
and eager tourists. The city itself, despite the 
harshness of early March winds, gives a promise of 
the beauty that awaits those who see her in her 
greatest glory, amidst the April sun. Like a great 
star who waits in the wings for the cue before her 
entrance, Paris listens for the last dying sigh of the 
March winds before she bursts forth on scene. 

Along the Seine, painters, both amateur and 
professional, impatient for the official sign of 
spring, have put up their easels and their chairs. 
Yes, Paris is beginning to take on the aspect of the 
post-card images. 


The famous dress houses whose 1953 collections 
began later than usual this year, during the month 
of February, have finished with the visiting buyers, 
and the collections are now open to visitors. In- 
cidentally, if your travel agency has not arranged 
for a visit to any of the great houses of couture. 
ask at your hotel, or write a letter directly to the 
house in which you are interested. With the excep- 
tion of a few of the more famous designers, to 
whose collections tickets are difficult to obtain. most 
houses welcome American visitors. 

Two theatrical events of special interest to Amer- 
icans in Paris take place this month. Roland Petit, 
whose Ballets de Paris have won a certain follow- 
ing in the American cities where he has toured and 
who appears in the new Goldwyn production of the 
life of Hans Christian Andersen, has organized a 


by 


Margaret Gardner 


fe 


Paris 


new ballet troupe. The new company makes its 
first appearance in Paris during the middle of 
March at the Empire Theater. The second event is 
the opening of the stage adaptation of William 
Saroyan’s My Heart in the Highlands at the Vieux 
Colombier. Incidentally, a theatrical novelty which 
has been enjoying a great vogue among Americans 
and English in Paris has been the play Zoe at the 
Comedie Wagram. All English-speaking persons are 
provided with individual earphones, a la UN system, 
enabling them to follow the dialogue by an English 
translation which is given simultaneously. In addi- 
tion, the play, a modern comedy, is not bad at all. 

A look-see into the Modern Museum of Art 
sometime before April 9 is advised. Until then the 
Museum is dedicating its walls to representative art 
of the school of cubism. During the last two years 
this stronghold of advanced art has dedicated sev- 
eral months of each year to a different modern 
movement in painting, and this spring it is the turn 
of the cubists. The term “cubism” is used loosely, 
but in reality it refers to the period between 1908 
and 1914, and only those paintings completed in 
Paris during those years by the most prominent 
cubists are being exhibited. The most important 
part of the exhibition has been reserved for the 
“great four,” with twenty canvases by Picasso, 
twenty by Braque, twenty by Leger, and twelve by 
Juan Gris. In addition, some early works by 
Jacques Villon, La Fresnaye, Gleize and Marie 
Laurencin are exposed as well as sculptures by 
Laurens, Zadkine and Lipschitz. 

Paris is the dream of every photographer, 
amateur and professional, not only for the variety 
of subjects which it offers but because of the city’s 
association with the development of photography 
as a science. It was in France that photography was 
born, cradled and nursed. During March the Salon 
of the Photographic and Cinematic Arts, dedicated 
to the developments in those sciences, is being held 
at the Parc des Expositions. ¢ 
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AViee DEFINITELY, the New Weston, 
at Madison Avenué and Fiftieth 

Street in Manhattan, 
month’s special mention. 
As background for good dining, 
you'll find the warmth of carved wood 
pannelling, Elizabethan style, in the 
New Weston dining room. In many 
respects it reminds this writer of the 
First Class Saloon aboard the famed 
old Cunarder Mauretania. But if this 
is not to your liking there’s the Court 
Lounge, with it’s handsome Henry 
VIII mural dominating the long bar. 
Perhaps you lean to a still different 
setting like the English Room, a good 


merits this 


s 


spot for pre-dinner cocktails. Inci- 
dentally, in this same room (summer 
months excepted) they serve after- 
noon tea with a Silver Tea Service no 
less! 

All things considered, prices at the 
New Weston are not high though un- 
derstandably not low. For example— 
Spring Chicken (half) Chasseur is 
$1.90 and might be accompanied by 
a half bottle of Graves (White Bor- 
deaux) at $1.75. However, if the oc- 
casion is a special one, we recom- 
mend New Weston Pheasant a L’An- 
glaise priced for two at $10.00. The 
Chef's Cheese Souffle, $1.70, is 
mouthwatering, the green salads, ex- 
cellent. 

The secret of the New Weston’s 
popularity with us and everyone who 
knows good food is held in this quote 


from Fred Spengler, The New Wes- . 


ton’s Maitre D’: “as we insist on qual- 
ity at all times . . . in food, drinks or 
service, our staff soon learns to take 
a personal pride in their work.” 

The New Weston specialty to trump 
any portable we have not yet sampled 
on Father Knickerbocker’s town dou- 
bles as a dessert course and finale to 
dinner or luncheon, elaborate or sim- 
ple. 

It came from the Emerald Isle, and 
to our way of thinking that’s reason 


Guests watch with interest as Kurt puts finishing touch to Irish Coffee. 


ese reoewae ! 


Sette se 
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enough for the Isle’s existence. In 
plain Gaelic fashion it’s called Irish 
Coffee. 

It is our suggestion to limit your 
pre-dinner drinks on occasions when 
you plan to wind up the meal with 
this gift from old Ireland. Then, 
when you've finished dining, ask for 
waiter Kurt to come and make this 
Irish Coffee right at your table. 

In telling you how to make 
this delicious, unusual, top off to a 
wonderful dinner we must add that 
it’s as near as we can get to the mas- 
terpiece waiter Kurt turns out. Here’s 
how this Irish Coffee is made, serv- 
ing two: 


lrish Coffee 


Put two rounded teaspoons of 
granulated sugar in each large gob- 
let. Add just enough hot, strong cof- 
fee to dissolve. Add two ounces of 
Irish Whisky. Stir, then add more hot 
coffee to within an inch of the top of 
the goblet. Top this off with whipped 
cream to fill—using a pastry funnel 
or tube to squeeze the cream through. 
Do not stir. ¢ 


“Fun's Served 
Family-Style in 


MISSOURI 


“HEART OF AMERICA” afl 


Dad can find the fishing 
he's wished for all winter. 
Mother can relax in a riot 
of wildflowers and fresh, 
Spring beauty. The 
children will never forget 
Missouri's thundering big 
springs, mysterious caves 
and countless other 
thrilling spectacles. 


Treat the whole family to 

Spring fun in Missouri. The cost is just about up to you. 
Choose from Missouri's wide range of hotels, lodges, 
cabins and cottages. Every one will help your 
vacation budget go farther. 


Get your Leailgll, FREE VACATION ae 
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Elizabeth Nicholas 


RITICS ARE PRETTY unanimous in describing the 
C current London theatre season as the most dis- 
mal in living memory. Most of the shows which 
can still pack a theatre have been running for one 


or two years, in some cases for nearly three years, 
and this, in London, is most unusual. In fact, the 
only smash success of the winter has been The 
River Line, by Charles Morgan, a play about the 
wartime escape route through Occupied France. 
This came to London after a triumphant debut at 
the Edinburgh Festival. 

The Coronation Season of Shakespeare Plays 
opens at Stratford on Avon on March 17, and will 
run right on through the summer and early autumn 
until October 17. Peggy Ashcroft, Michael Red- 
grave, Marius Goring and Harry Andrews head the 
company, and the productions are The Merchant 
of Venice, Richard III, Antony and Cleopatra, The 
Taming of the Shrew and King Lear. ; 

Seats are cheap—the best cost only 12/6, and a 
perch in the balcony can be had for 2/6. Advance 
booking, especially at the height of the summer 
season, is very desirable. Anyone who may be in 
Stratford towards the end of April would find at- 
tendance ‘at the “Birthday Performance” (April 
23) rewarding. This year the play will be The 
Merchant of Venice. 


Famous Boat Race 


March brings the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race from Putney to Mortlake. It is more than an 
inter-University clash—it is a British Institution 
with capital letters, and, as recorded broadcasts of 
the tussle go out from London in 40 different lan- 
guages, it gets pretty widespread coverage. It is 
also—when the weather is good—a splendid free 
spectacle, and thousands of spectators throng the 
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LONDON 


tow paths, many of them embellished with light or 
dark blue favors. 

It should not, however, be supposed that be- 
cause March forgot itself last year that this is al- 
ways the case. The month can be ravishing, if 
spring comes early. Kew Gardens, for example, are 
in a class by themselves at this time of year and 
visitors may reflect that while William IV was in 
some ways a tiresome King he really did under- 
stand gardens. 


National Steeplechase 


One other notable sporting March event is the 
Grand National Steeplechase, held at Aintree near 
Liverpool, also on March 28. This year there will 
be 73 entries—eleven fewer than in 1952—and the 
race is run over a course four miles, 856 yards 
long, made up of sixteen fences, fourteen of which 
are jumped twice, making a total of 30 fences in 
all. The National is considered the most testing 
steeplechase in the world, and the fences are larger 
than those on any other course. They have names 
famous in British racing history—Becher’s Brook, 
the Canal Turn, Valentine’s Brook—and, needless 
to say, they usually take a heavy toll. Becher’s, for 
example, is constructed on the take-off side of a 
natural brook. The fence itself is five feet eight 
inches high and four feet wide, the brook is six 
feet wide. And the landing side is six feet lower 
than the take off—which means that the horse has 
a drop of eleven feet, eight inches to face after 
clearing the fence. Rough. 


Coronation Footnote 


Swords may, as a weapon, be out of date in this 
atomic age but when it comes to ceremonial occa- 
sions, the sword cutlers of England findNhemselves 
very busy indeed. One ancient. and honorable firm 
of swordsmiths has on hand orders for no less than 
2,000 blades, and many pre-war swords are coming 
in each week for refurbishing. 
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Notebook for Travel 


Blue Tuesdays 


ie THE November, 1951, issue of 
TRAVEL, we ran an editorial head- 
lined Let’s Free Our “Trapped” Holi- 
days,” joining the vanguard of those 
favoring an organized vacation-week- 
end system. Since then, through la- 
bor, lambaft and logic, individuals 
and groups have put into the 1953 
hoppers of some 26 states resolutions 
for legislative action which would 
make holidays fall on Monday. 

If all goes well, the system will 
become effective January 1, 1955— 
ample time for dissenters” to gear 
themselves to a new age. It will take 
adoption by 32or nfgre“States to put 
the Monday busines§ through. 

Under the Monday proposal, we 
would have five long weekends, 
breaking down like this: 

Third Monday in February: Presi- 
dent’s Day. This takes care of Lin- 
coln and Washington and, for that 
matter, you can privately applaud 
Coolidge, FDR or other personal fa- 
vorites not specifically billed. 

Last Monday in May: Memorial 
Day. If you live in the South, you’re 
aware of the present confusion re- 
sulting from both Memorial Day and 
Confederate Memorial Day. And if 
the firm you work for in the South is 
Northernowned—chaos! 

First Monday in July: Independ- 
ence Day. By now, we probably all 
know that the honored Fourth isn’t 
the correct date anyway. 


First Monday in September: La- 
bor Day. Nobody should object to 
this one, at any rate. 

Fourth Monday in November: 
Thanksgiving Day. We are still hav- 
ing two Thanksgivings in the U.S.. 
you may or may not know. 

Christmas and New Year celebra- 
tions would be left as they are. 

While we agree with all this in 
principle, it strikes us that it is gen- 
erally the day after a holiday we 
need rest most. Indeed, we like Fri- 
day holidays, with weekends left to 
relax or return from a trip. So if 
there are no objections, and the 


- Monday holiday plan goes through, 


we ll celebrate on Saturday or Sun- 
day. 
No Blue Tuesdays for us. 


Island Intelligence 


E recently met Sir Claude Corea, 
first ambassador to the U.S. 
from Ceylon. Never having been 
within remote hailing distance of 
this tea-famed island, we merely 
listened with a hoped-for intelligent 
look as the ambassador expounded 
what is apparently one of his favor- 
ite themes: Ceylon’s five-year plan 
for better irrigation systems and fur- 
therance of the land’s industrializa- 
tion. 
We conceded the eminent justifi- 
cation of all that, and promptly 
turned the talk to our favorite topic: 


travel. With Trans World Airlines 


By a 
Malcolm 
McTear 
Davis 


now flying every Tuesday from New 
York to Columbo, Ceylon’s capital, 
an upsurge in the number of visiting 
Americans will probably play an im- 
portant role in Ceylonese economic 
affairs. Not even TWA officials are 
more aware of this than Ambassa- 
dor Corea, we found. He is equally 
certain that American visitors will be 
surprised at the island’s semi-tropic 
beaches, tree-lined highways and 
modern accommodations. 

Ceylon, we learned, has long been 
a favorite resort island of Asiatic- 
Middle East meanderers. World War 
II smashed that, of course, but prep- 
arations are again underway to en- 
tertain visitors. At Columbo’s leading 
hotel, a sea-front suite runs about 50 
to 60 rupees daily, or around $12.00, 
including four meals. Lesser accom- 
modations are about $6.00 with 
meals. A string of wayside inns 
throughout Ceylon offers vacationing . 
pleasure for about $3.00 daily, four 
meals included. 

We were assured that even in the 
villages there is someone around 
who can speak adequate English 
to aid the insistently one-tongued 
American. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 
cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Transportation: Harry 
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Gentlemen: 


Address: 
Membership # 


Cityererestautets Cee ones 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 
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(please print) 


State, atatuacds oh eee ee 


Name ot nominatine member tae a> cca iterate 
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ern Te By Will Lane 


HE DAY OF THE single snapshot is over. 

Once upon a time, a photographer was consid- 
ered almost a miracle man. Now, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult every day to impress your 
friends. You have to have color film, or produce a 
picture in a minute with a Polaroid camera, or ster- 
eoscopic pairs—or motion pictures with synchron- 
ized sound, nothing less. 

If you’re an ordinary photographer with an or- 
dinary camera, be not dismayed. That little old 
box still has a lot of talent left. You can make it 
more so by telling a story with your pictures. In- 
stead of taking one or two snapshots of an event, 
shoot a picture story. Take an event like Baby’s 
Birthday Party, or, perhaps, Our Family Reunion. 

Keep it simple, at least to begin with, steering 
clear of subjects like the presidential inaugura- 
tion or how to produce an atom bomb. The easiest 
subjects are those with a single character, or that 
take place in a limited space and time, such-as A 
Day in the Life of a Goldfish. 

How-to-do-it picture stories also have endless 
possibilities—How to Change a Flat Tire can have 
practical value, or How to Prune a Rose Bush, or 
How to Sell Insurance. 

Here is a step-by-step reference list to help you 
get started: 

Select a subject, preferably a simple one, requir- 
ing not more than five or ten pictures. 

Write a shooting script. You don’t have to be a 
“writer” to do this. It is only a list of shots to take. 
Visualize the pictures you will need. What are the 
things you have to show in your story? Who are 
the people in it? What are they doing? 

Shoot the scenes you have listed in your script. 
After you have them all, make any additional pic- 
tures that suggest themselves. Keep your main idea 
in mind all the time. Be careful not to get off the 
track. 


Develop negatives and make contact prints of all 
of them. 

Select the pictures you need. Use a minimum. The 
fewer, the better. Avoid duplication. Do not in- 
clude any picture unless it can stand on its own 
feet, adding information not found in other pic- 
tures. Be ruthless. This is where you assume the 
role of a hard-boiled magazine editor. 

Number the pictures consecutively, and make en- 
largements. Write captions—a sentence or two of 
information under each picture. 

That’s all—unless you want to test your com- 
pleted picture story on a stranger. Do not tell him 
anything. Do not yield to the temptation to explain 
everything he should get fram the pictures them- 
selves. If he reads your picture story and then has 
any questions, it shows your story is not clear and 
complete. Find out what is not clear, then go ahead 
and make more pictures, or rewrite your captions, 
until words and images blend together in a perfect 
picture story. 

If you’re interested in selling your pictures, you'll 
find that magazines which seldom buy individual 
photos any more are always eager to consider pic- 
ture-story material. Also, there are frequently con- 
tests offering prizes for picture stories. Photo deal- 
ers usually have entry blanks. 

Finally, here’s a_ practical suggestion—shoot 
names, signs and other descriptive labels. Cattle 
brands, street signs, building names—these provide 
their own sub-titles. A picture story of a trip 
should include photos of names, places seen, cross- 


To make your story with pictures, more interesting, 
photograph signmarks wherever you go. 


“SANDY RIVER BRIDGE 


ON ocr 30 1792 OFF THE POINT 
IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER WRERE < 
THE SANDY EMPTI Ss 1t5 oe ne 
THE BOAT 

CHATHAM 


LT WM. R. ERONGRTON NAME 
HOOD IN HONOR OF VICE ADMIRAL, 
SAMUEL LORD HOOD OF THE BRITISH . 
NAVY. HE CALLED THE STREAM 
BARINGS RIVER. LATER IN NOVEMBER 
1805 LEWIS. AND CLARK CALLED 
IT THE. QUICKSAND RIVER, STILL 

_ LATER BY COMMON USE IT BECAME 
KNOWN. AM SANDY RIVER: 


+ 
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New Bantam-8 flash- 
bulb is much small- 
er than _ ordinary 
peanut-size lamp. 


roads, milestones, highest or, lowest points, door- 
ways, entrances and exits. these photos will help 
considerably irr rounding out any story and giving 
it a feeling df authenticity. In some instances, they 
may simply reproduce the name or description of 
an historic spot. More often, people or events will 
be included in the scene. 

So be on the lookout to shoot signposts of any 
kind, whether you're filming a picture story, a 
slide-film sequence or a home movie narrative. 


New Flashbulb 


Travelers are welcoming the news of the new 


Sylvania Flashbulb—the Bantam 8—designed es- 
pecially for portraits and other closeup work. The 


+ 
Stage your action shots near distinctive signs or 
buildings showing unusual structural details. 
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smallest flashbulb made, 24 of these can go in a 
pocket that ordinarily could carry only ten of the 
ordinary bulbs. It’s the lowest in price, also—two 
for 25 cents. The light output is 7,000 lumen sec- 
onds, or about one-third the rating of the Press 25 
bulb. It fits standard bayonet sockets. 


Graflex 22 Camera 


A popularly-priced, precision-made, twin-lens re- 
flex camera is the new Graflex 22. Priced at $89.50 
with an f/3.5 coated lens (plus $8.50 for carrying 
case), it has built-in flash synchronization for X, F 
and M type lamps. The use of 214 x 214 inch twin- 
lens reflex cameras of this type has been growing 
by leaps and bounds during the past ten years. The 
camera is compact, economical and easy to use, with 
the picture composed and focused in actual size on 


the ground-glass viewer. 


Slide viewer is handy 
pocket size. 


Camera Specialties 


The Caspeco Dimensional Viewer for 2x2 and 
35mm color transparancies ($2.95) is a handy. 
lightweight (8 ounces) pocket size viewer made of 
cast aluminum and fitted with a fine-grain viewing 
screen. 

The Wirgin exposure meter ($2.25), for still and 
movie cameras, is about the smallest extinction-type 
meter there is (one-half by one inch)—hardly 
larger than a match box. It covers the complete 
range from f/2 to {/32, and from 1/500 second to 
eight seconds. This type of meter has no moving 
parts, so it can never get out of order or wear out. 

The above two items are available from the Cam- 
era Specialty Co., 50 West 29th St., New York 1, 
which also distributes the Reporter Table-Top Tri- 
pod ($3.95). Weighing only seven ounces, it is in 
three sections and extends to seventeen inches. 
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Amateur Photo Contest 
‘WINNERS for MARCH 


‘ 
DOOOOCAN, WAY PVOOCOOCOOOOOOOOOOOKE 


CONTEST RULES AND-AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, TraveL will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize 
of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although any 
size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera 
and film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if 
any, MUST be on the back of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling 
of photographs, TRavEL cannot be responsible for their 
return or condition. The right to future publicetion of 
prize-winning pictures without additional payment is re- 
tained by TRAVEL. 


. . Address photographs\to Amateur Photo Contest, TRAVEL, 
Citadel of Cairo : 4 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 
§ As seen through the window of Sultan Hassaan Mosque, Cairo ‘ FX 
irst landmark was photographed by Christiane Zeebroek, Nice, Nos picture will) ibe) rerumed “auless ey sey cae 
fs : ; ; stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the 
France, with Ising-Prontor, f:16 at 1/50, using Super XX film. entry is enclosed. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


DOOOOOOOOOO9OOOO9OOOOOO]ODOOH 


Street Scene 

Swiss village of Kussnacht on Lake Lucerne was photographed by 
secon Elizabeth McGraw, La Jolla, California, with Rolleicord, 1/100, f:22, 

using no filter in diffused sunlight. 


New Sombrero 
hee om Young peon was photographed at Encarnacion, Mexico, 
f or by Charles H. King, Allentown, Penna., with Rolleiflex 
Xener 1, f:3.5 lens with Kodak Super XX film. 
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MARCH BOOK SELECTION 


Wo THE EYES of the world fo- 
cused anew on that narrow 
strip of troubled land so sacred to 
the world’s three great religions, we 
thought it would be appropriate to 
offer a completely unbiased and 
authoritative appraisal of the Pales- 
tinian situation. 

Much has been written recently of 
Israel and its problems, yet none, to 
our knowledge ‘at least, --sheds as 
much light on the’ many ramifica- 
tions of conflict as Willie Snow Eth- 
ridge’s Going Te~ferusalem (Van- 
guard, 313 pages.) With a biting 
shrewdness, a piquant curiosity and 
impish humor, Mrs. Ethridge sur- 
veys the situation and writes of it 
candidly, objectively and palatably. 

As the wife of Mark Ethridge, 
noted journalist and member of the 
United Nations Palestine Commis- 
sion, the author was in position to 
meet and talk to the great and near 
great in the street in order to get the 
true picture. Her personal charm and 
an unquenchable penchant for getting 
a story led her into situations and 
places open to few ordinary writers. 

From the first day of her arrival 
in the Near East, in fact while still 
on the plane which took her there, 
she became acutely aware of the 
terrific rift between the Arabs and 
the Israelis. From taxi drivers in 
Beirut and shop keepers in Tel Aviv. 
from Ministers of State, teachers. 


CC 


Pilgrims travel many ways to visit Jerusalem. 


plowmen, professional men and por- 
ters, from partial partisans of “the 
cause” and detached observers she 
got all sides of the story and unfolds 
it simply, clearly and completely. 
We have never read a more un- 
derstandable statement of the his- 
tory of Zionism nor such a simple 
declaration of its aims and purposes. 
On the other hand, the Arab case is 
clearly defined and given much cred- 
ance, so that for the first time read- 
ers are presented with all angles of 
this ticklish problem. Capably and 
without prejudice Mrs. Ethridge tells 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
e In the Mountains 
* By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


Land 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 
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SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


¢ In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Sent promptly by moil. 


$450 
Send check or cash. Dept. 8 — 


es ES 


oing to “ferusalem” 


of the burning ardor of the Zionists 
and the deep-rooted resentment of 
the Arabs. 

Whatever the sympathies of the 
reader, from these pages he learns 
that justice is on the side of both 
parties and that neither side can lay 
claim to complete sympathy. Most of 
all, we learn from her writings that 
the case will be debated loud and 
long in the tribunals of nations— 
that it will take all the wisdom of 
many statesmen to reach a conclu- 
sion that will be satisfactory to all. 

Though the issue is serious, and 
the treatment far-reaching and thor- 
ough, the author’s charming presen- 
tation of light, personal incidents 
makes Going to Jerusalem a gay, 
easy-to-read book. Here is history 


spiced with whimsy—bitter truth 
made palatable by a touch of 
humor. 

Youll laugh, you'll learn and 


you'll be moved deeply when you 
read Going to Jerusalem. Read it, 
by all means. 


Save a Dollar 
Mail This Coupon Today 


National Travel Club members 
can get Going To Jerusalem at a big 
saving. A regular seller at $3.50, it 
is available to members of the 
Travel Book Club at the low price 
of $2.50. Start your library of 
worthwhile travel books by filling 
out and mailing the coupon now. 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “Going To Jeru- 
salem”? at the special membership 


price of $2.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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Lines Aft... 


HOOHHOHHOHOHOO§OOOOOOOHOOHOOSO 
Inspired 
Dear Sirs: 

That $5.00 spent for TRAvEL has 
proved costly. I planned to settle back 
cozily and let the world go by. Then I 
read that article about the man who 
never saw the places he wanted to 
visit because he always put it off. [The 
World at Will, Traver, Nov., 1952.] 
Well, I began to think that was just 
the way it had been with me. I am 
going on a European tour. . . I 
shall learn much on this first tour and 
then go on my own independent way. 

Carolyn Goetz 
Barrington. III. 


a) 


Flowery 
Dear Sirs: 
Orchids to your wonderful magazine! 
Edna Anderson 
Marietta, O. 


Guiding Light 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a member of the National 
Travel Club for over twenty years and 
many pleasant changes have appeared 
in TRAVEL since that period began, the 
smaller size format for one thing. Vaga- 
bond Camera is a special favorite of 
mine. Travel for Health, information 
anent rates and expenses in various 
resorts are also very useful for travelers. 
I think your magazine is the only one 
that gives this interesting and necessary 
detail. I especially liked and enjoyed 
the issue that portrayed the New Eng- 
land States all in one copy. I expect to 
use it this year in making a leisurely 
trip up north. It will serve better in my 
estimation than any guide book pur- 
chasable. Other issues devoted to one 
particular area would be valuable. Keep 
up the good work, for TRAVEL is a 
unique monthly and stands alone com- 
pared to other magazines devoted to 
travel. 

George Masterson 
West Philadelphia, Penna. 


TRAVEL MARhET PLALE 


RATES: 35¢ per werd. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken te assure reliability ef its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising frem any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


16 MM _ Photographers! 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Make your color 


PARIS, FRENCH Riviera, Monte Carlo, Mar- 
seilles, Lourdes, Rome, Venice, Pisa, Siena, 
Serrento, Pompeii, Athens, India, Bali, etc. 
Highest quality color slides. Write for free 
catalog T. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also 
broken jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, dia- 
monds, silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail ar- 
ticles or write for free information. Lowe's 
301 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


IMPORT—EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, 153, Los Angeles 24. 


YOU NEED a Chicago mail address on your 
letter. For business or personal use. Creates 
Prestige. Builds business quick! Your mail, 
parcels, telegrams received and forwarded. 
Like having office or residence here. Perma- 
nent! Confidential. Cost few cents a month. 
Write Faultless Organization, Dept. T. 677 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


i 


START VENETIAN Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business. New Machine. Free book- 


let. H. X. Co. 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


rE 
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LAWN POWER Riding Mower easy with New 
Mclean. 52 inch gang mower $285.00 spe- 
cial fall price. Also sickle mowing and plew- 
ing. Universal Mfg. Co. 324 West Tenth, In- 
dianapolis 2, Ind. 


WRITE FOR your free copy of our winter 1952 
Catalog. Pictures and illustrations of hun- 
dreds of Model and Hobbycraft items. Hobby 
Center, 544 Hempstead Ave., West Hemp- 
stead, New York. 


KNOW YOUR traveling companions. Pick con- 
genial people, right for you. Scientific hand- 
writing analysis reveals hidden character, 
interests, personality, compatibility. Send 
Page, ink. State sex, age. $5 for yourself, 
$3 each additional, Estelle Ries, author, 
counsellor, certified graphoanalyst. 533 W. 
112, New York. 


FINER FOODS from famous places . . . for 
the epicurean . . . for unusual gifts . . . for 
menu variety. Write to-day for free lists. 
Browns Fancy & Imported Foods, 3117 East 
13th, Wichita, Kansas. 


U. S. RARE COIN Value Guide. Listing prices 
paid for every coin minted by the United 
States Mints since 1793. Profusely illustrated. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Joel Tillberg, Proctor 7, 
Vermont. 


VISITING LONDON? English, much traveled 
lady, highest references available as per- 
sonal guide for visitors desirous seeing the 
real London. Reasonable rates. Write Victoria 
Lines, 19 Alexander Mansions, King's Road, 
Chelsea, London. 


Contributors 
WOOHOO GOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOON 


Sydney 
Clark 


Song of 


the Canaries 


One of the world’s foremost travel writ- 
ers, Sydney Clark tried teaching and 
then real estate before eventually suc- 
cumbing to wanderlust. He was 34, 
married and the father of two small 
children when he let his heart lead 
him away—to adventure, fame and 
fortune. The entire family set out for 
Rio. Since that first jaunt, Mr. Clark 
has traveled the globe and written 50- 
odd travel books plus numerous ar- 
ticles, often for TRAVEL. He created the 
Fifty Dollar series (France on Fifty 
Dollars, etc.) and is author of the 


highly successful All the Best books, 
his latest publication being All the 
Best in Italy. 


Hetty 
Cooper 


Down 
the Amazon 


Widowed at 32 with two children, 
Hetty Cooper went undeterred to San 
Jose State College with a career in oc- 
cupational therapy in mind, later to 
the University of Mexico, where a 
course in photography launched her on 
them to tourists, also marketed photos 
five years of travel around South 
America. She took pictures and sold 
to writers and through picture agen- 
cies. She has settled—temporarily—in 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Solution to Puzzle On Page 40 
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Buy Easter Seals 


30 MARCH 5 
a 


HELP a: f , 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN ee ' HROUGH 


APRIL 5 


CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 11 S$. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill, 
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Arrange for the simple, convenient Rootes Overseas Plan 
and go to Europe with “YOUR CAR IN YOUR POCKET” 


Wander off the beaten track in Europe—visit out-of- 
The Rootes Overseas Delivery Plan the-way places most people miss, in your own Hillman 
Tivol order your Hillman. Mins heres pay Minx! You stop being ’a slave to schedules and save 
for it at the favorable dollar price. money besides when you join the Rootes Overseas Plan, 


a “ce . 29 
2. Your Hillman is delivered to you punc- and go to Europe with “your car in your pocket. 


tually, almost any place in Europe. Write for full details and name of your nearest dealer. 


3. Enjoy your Hillman over here, too—it (By the way, you don’t have to go to Europe to enjoy 
can be skipped back home without extra a Hillman. There are more than 700 sales, service and 
cost when your trip is done. parts depots in North America.) 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC, ROOTES MOTORS (Canada) LTD. 


505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Ya 2019 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario 


403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 25 St. James Street, Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Quebeé 


465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif, 3135 West Broadway, Vancouver, British Columbia 


